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AN AUBE IN THE 
REEVE’S TALE 


BY R. E. KASKE 


At the end of the nocturnal festivities in the Reeve’s Tale, we 
are allowed to hear the brief parting speeches of Aleyn and the 
miller’s daughter: 


Aleyn wax wery in the dawenynge, 

For he had swonken al the longe nyght, 
And seyde, “ Fare weel, Malyne, sweete wight! 
The day is come, I may no lenger byde; 

But everemo, wher so I go or ryde, 

I is thyn awen clerk, swa have I seel 

“ Now, deere lemman,” quod she, “ go, fareweel! 

But er thow go, o thyng I wol thee telle: 

Whan that thou wendest homward by the melle, 

Right at the entree of the dore bihynde 

Thou shalt a cake of half a busshel fynde 

That was ymaked of thyn owene mele, 

Which that I heelp my sire for to stele. 

And, goode lemman, God thee save and kepe!” 

And with that word almoost she gan to wepe. 

(4234-48) * 


>»? 


These speeches, which are not paralleled in the analogues,’ 


*All quotations from Chaucer are from F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (2nd ed.; Boston, 1957). 
rulliver was *W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster, Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales (Chicago, 1941), pp. 142-8. 
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have of course some narrative function in accounting for the 
recovery of the stolen meal, and perhaps a good deal of psycho. 
logical validity in themselves. Yet even so, they are apt to strike 
one as curiously and rather pointlessly at variance with the overall 
fabliau tone of the Reeve’s Tale. If they are given a normal 
narrative emphasis, certainly one effect of them is to humanize 
Malyne to the point where we begin to feel some degree of 
romantic sympathy for her, by contrast with the daughter 
similarly used in the analogues; * and it may well be asked whether 
in this context such a contribution is not an unfortunate one. 
Until this point in the story Malyne has been individualized, if 
at all, only by Chaucer’s brief description of her (3973-6) ; and 
even here, the two most individual details—her kamus nose and 
buttokes brode—seem to point in an uncomplimentary direction.' 
After the farewell speeches she reverts to a narrative convenience, 
to be dropped in the typically brutal fabliau conclusion— 


His wyf is swyved, and his doghter als. (4317) 


What then is Chaucer’s purpose in introducing this apparent 
momentary tenderness between Aleyn and Malyne? 

I believe that the two speeches are meant to be recognized as a 
parody of the aube*® or dawn-song, an established form in the 
medieval poetry of the Continent. The likelihood of such an 
inclusion is increased, of course, by the frequency with which 
interpolated lyrics are employed as stylistic ornament by Chaucer 
and other thirteenth- and fourteenth-century poets; °* and _par- 
ticularly by Chaucer’s inclusion in Troilus and Criseyde (I, 
1422-1526, 1702-8) of one of the most elaborate examples of the 
aube in any medieval literature, containing many of the tradi- 


* Ibid., pp. 186-45; W. M. Hart, “The Reeve’s Tale: A Comparative Study of 
Chaucer’s Narrative Art,” PMLA, XXIII (1908), 6-8. 

“The kamus nose of course emphasizes her descent from the unprincipled miller 
(3934), and probably echoes less directly the description of the Miller in the General 
Prologue (557); for its implications see W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval 
Sciences (New York, 1926), p. 85. On the possible significance of large hips or 
buttocks, see Curry, pp. 96, 108-9. Lines 4158-9 may provide another characterizing 
glimpse. 

°For the sake of convenience, I use “aube” throughout as the generic term 
embracing the Provengal alba, the French aube or aubade, and the German tageliet; 
I use the more specific terms where they apply. 

* Arthur K. Moore, “Chaucer’s Use of Lyric as an Ornament of Style,” CL, Il 
(1951), 32-46. 
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tional motifs or adaptations of them.’ In the following analysis of 
the two speeches in the Reeve’s Tale, I will try to show that every 
expression in them either is so closely and frequently paralleled as 
to be recognizably a part of the aube tradition, or is clearly 
introduced to heighten the parody on these traditional features. 
The evidence is admittedly less neat than one could wish. For 
one thing, nearly all our surviving examples of the aube—includ- 
ing the most characteristic and fully developed ones—are in 
languages that Chaucer presumably did not know.’ The aube in 
Troilus, however, certainly indicates a knowledge of the form 
beyond what Chaucer could have gleaned from our few surviving 
examples in French; many aube-motifs, particularly such simple 
ones as are parodied in the Reeve’s Tale, are common at least to 
Provencal, French, and German; and so, since my concern is 
with a parody of the form itself rather than with specific sources, 


*Though the aube in TC provides in some ways a valuable example of the form 
by Chaucer himself, its usefulness for the present analysis is complicated not only by 
its partial correspondences to Il Filostrato and Le Roman de Troyle et de Criseida, but 
also by some apparent inversions and other distortions of traditional detail—pre- 
sumably to point up certain incongruities in the lovers themselves and their situation. 
I have accordingly made rather slight use of it here, but will consider it in detail in a 
separate article. 

*In English the only complete survival (apart from the aube in TC) is the later 
“Grey Cock” ballad; see Charles Read Baskervill, “English Songs on the Night 
Visit,” PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 601-10. In French, Alfred Jeanroy, Les origines de 
la poésie lyrique en France au moyen age (Srd ed.; Paris, 1925), p. 77, notes 1-2, 
recognizes only four surviving examples—three of them rather uncharacteristic—plus 
a few preserved refrains. In Provengal, Jeanroy, La poésie lyrique des troubadours 
(Paris, 1984), II, 339-40, lists eleven. In German and the related Continental dialects 
the tageliet is of course, to use Bartsch’s good expression, “ reicher entwickelt.” Some 
idea of its volume may be obtained from Walter De Gruyter, Das deutsche Tagelied 
(Diss, Leipzig, 1887); Karl Bartsch, “ Die romanischen und deutschen Tagelieder,” 
Gesammelte Vortrige und Aufsdétze (Freiburg i. B., 1883), pp. 250-317; Friedrich 
Nichlas, Untersuchung iiber Stil und Geschichte des deutschen Tageliedes (Germanische 
Studien, 72; Berlin, 1929); and the convenient edition of selected examples by Ernst 
Scheunemann and Friedrich Ranke, Teate zur Geschichte des deutschen Tageliedes 
(Altdeutsche Whbungstexte, 6; Bern, 1947), hereafter abbreviated TGT. For the 
Galician-Portuguese alva, see José Joaquim Nunes, Cantigas d’amigo dos trovadores 
galego-portugueses (Coimbra, 1928), I, 13-7, with the texts in Vol. II; for the slight 
evidences of the form in Italian, G. A. Cesareo, Le origini della poesia lirica (2nd ed.; 
Milan, 1924), pp. 64-5, and Giulio Bertoni, Storia letteraria d’Italia: Il duecento (3rd 
ed.; Milan, 1945), pp. 171-2, 197, plus the examples of a related motif collected by 
Alessandro d’Ancona, La poesia popolare italiana (2nd ed.; Leghorn, 1906), pp. 27-34. 
The examples in Portuguese and Italian contribute no parallels of significance for the 
present study. An evidently comprehensive new work, ed. A. Hatto et al., Eos: An 
Inquiry into the Theme of Lovers’ Meeting and Parting at Dawn in Poetry (The 
Hague), should appear very shortly. 
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I will use examples from all three. Again, most of the themes in 
these speeches are so basic as to approach inevitability, and some 
are of course commonplaces in a good deal of love poetry besides 
the aube. But I believe that the number of fairly close parallels 
that can be found to each of them, the close concentration of the 
themes themselves within these few lines, their attachment to a 
situation that is itself a potential parody of the aube-situation, 
and their excrescent quality as discussed above, present a con- 
vincing argument for parody when taken together. 
The opening of Aleyn’s speech, 


“Fare weel, Malyne, sweete wight! 
The day is come, I may no lenger byde; . 


” 


is of course almost a précis of the aube-theme, and is frequently 
paralleled. The alba “ Us cavaliers ” gives us 


doussa res, ieu que farai? 
que’! iorns ve e la nueytz vai.° 


The “ Gaita ben,” attributed to Raimbaut de Vaqueiras: 
Domn’adeu! que non puis mais estar. . . .’° 


The opening of a tageliet by Wolfram von Eschenback (spoken 
by the watchman, but verbally rather close) : 


Ez ist nu tac, daz ich wol mac mit warheit jehen, 
ich wil niht langer sin. ** 


The “ Friuntlichen lac ” of Walther von der Vogelweide: 


ich wil mich von dir scheiden: 
ez hat der morgensterne 
gemachet hinne lieht.'* 


*LI. 4-5, ed. Carl Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie (6th ed.; Leipzig, 1930), 
p. 91; hereafter PC. 

201. 19, ed. Raymond Thompson Hill and Thomas Goddard Bergin, Anthology of 
the Provencal Troubadours (New Haven, 1941), p. 127. Also in Jean Audiau and 
René Lavaud (eds.), Nouvelle anthologie des troubadours (Paris, 1928), p. 256; and 
Alfredo Cavaliere (ed.), Cento liriche provenzali (Bologna, 1938), p. 496. 

11 Ed. Karl Lachmann, rev. Eduard Hartl (Berlin, 1952), I, 7, ll. 41-2; hereafter 
L-H. I have used Hartl’s variant reading “ich” in 1. 42; his text reads “er wil niht,” 
following Carl von Kraus (ed.), Deutsche Liederdichter des 13. Jahrhunderts (Tibin- 
gen, 1952), I, 601 (hereafter DL). The reading “ich” has been preferred by most 
other editors, including Lachmann himself, Piper, and Leitzmann. 

12 Ed. Carl von Kraus, Die Gedichte Walthers von der Vogelweide (Berlin, 1950), 
p. 124, 88:23, 25-6. Most of the tagelieder which I cite can of course be found in 
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The “ Durch dinster vinster ” of Frauenlob: 


scheiden muoz ich mich von dir. 

Mars, Saturnus, Jovis, Vénus, 

die planéten, tabuléten 

liuhtent nach des tages schin; 

vin vroulin zart, nu 14z mich von dir kéren! !* 


The opening and closing lines of a French motet-aube (spoken by 
the woman) , believed by Jeanroy to have originated as a refrain: 


L’abe c’apeirt au jor. . . 
ki moi et vous depairt, dous amins."* 


Two anonymous tagelieder in fifteenth-century manuscripts: 


ich miiss mich von dir schaiden, 
der tag chommt uns ze schwiar ** 
and 
Den dach ich an den wechter spuer, 
ich en mach nicht lenger by dy syn."* 


The same basic pattern seems preserved in two later random 
snatches of English popular verse.’ 

We may notice also, for whatever it is worth, that Aleyn’s 
sweete wight corresponds precisely to the Doussa res that begins 
each of the last four strophes of the “ Us cavaliers ”’; and some- 
what more generally to French saverouze, which evidently formed 


several other editions. Besides editions of individual poets, see especially Friedrich 
Heinrich von der Hagen (ed.), Minnesinger. . . . (Leipzig, 1838), 4 vols. in 3; and 
Karl Bartsch (ed.), Deutsche Liederdichter des zwilften bis vierzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
bes. v. Wolfgang Golther (4th ed.; Berlin, 1901). 

Ld. 57-61, TGT, pp. 29-30. See also the “Bi liebe lac” of Ulrich von Win- 
terstetten, DL, p. 542, XVIII, 1:7-9. 

** Ed. Gaston Raynaud, Recueil de motets francais des XII¢ et XIIT¢ siécles (Paris, 
1884), II, 4-5; Jeanroy, Origines, p. 77, note 2. Gaston Paris in his review of Jeanroy, 
Journal des Savants, March, 1892, p. 162, notes its reappearance in fifteenth-century 

“poésie semi-populaire ”; see his Chansons du XV® siécle (SATF; Paris, 1875), p. 34: 

Mon amy, la nuit s’en va et le jour vient: 
Despartir de noz amours il nous convient; 

Ed. Carl Haltaus, Liederbuch der Clara Haétzlerin (Quediinburg, 1840), #15, 
ll. 83-4, p. 19; TGT, p. 40. 

*°“ Ter wechter der ryp an den dach,” Il. 19, 24, ed. Norbert Mayer-Rosa, Studien 
zum deutschen Tagelied. . . . (Diss., Tiibingen, 1938), p. 38; TGT, p. 44. For further 
lists of approximate parallels in the tagelieder to “'The day is come,” see De Gruyter, 
pp. 28-9, 34, 57-9, 101-2; to “I may no lenger byde,” pp. 36, 65, 108. 

17See Ewald Fliigel (ed.), Neuenglisches Lesebuch (Halle, 1895), I, 159; F. M. 
Padelford, “ Transition English Song Collections,” CHEL, II, 444; Baskervill, “ Night 
Visit,” pp. 595, 609. 
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part of a familiar aube refrain.'* What turns these first two lines 
into parody of course (besides their context) is the name Malyne, 
employed here for the first and only time in the tale—lexically an 
oven-mop,’’ and in its general significance either the name for a 
slut or “a typical lower-class familiar female name from the late 
thirteenth century onward.” * The large contrasts with the spirit 
of traditional aube speak for themselves. This sudden introduc. 
tion of Malyne, however, seems also to suggest the miller’s 
daughter as a sort of burlesque-incarnation of the apparently 
familiar proverb about Malkin’s lost maidenhead (employed 
shortly afterward by the Host, II, 29-31); if so, it carries us at 
least partly into an area of comedy peopled by such other 
bywords-made-flesh as the Mad Hatter and the March Hare, 
and of course opens still wider possibilities for parodic contrast 
with the aube. 


Aleyn concludes, 


‘But everemo, wher so I go or ryde, 
I is thyn awen clerk, swa have I seel! ” 


The “ Us cavaliers ” contains the fairly close parallel, 


Doussa res, ieu tenc ma via; 
vostres suy, On que leu sila... .?! 


Wolfram in “ Ez ist nu tac ”: 


er sprach ‘nu wil ich riten. 
din wiplich giiete neme min war, 
und si min schilt hiut hin und her, und her nach ze allen ziten.’ * 


Ulrich von Winterstetten in “ Der tac uns nahet ”: 


18 The refrain of the “Entre moi et mon ami,” ed. Karl Bartsch, Romances et 

pastourelles francaises des XII¢ et XIII° siécles (Leipzig, 1870), p. 28, begins, 
il n’est mie jors, saverouze au cors gent... . 

Jeanroy, Origines, p. 68, cites a variant of the same refrain. 

1° NED, VI, 87, “ Malkin ”; on malyn glossed as “ tersorium” also, see Skeat, Com- 
plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), V, 126. The reading “ Malkyn” 
in 1, 4286 is recorded for several MSS. by J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Teat 
of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940), V, 418. 

2° Frederic G. Cassidy, “ The Merit of Malkyn,” MLN, LXIII (1948), 52. 

*1 L]. 31-2, PC, p. 91. 

22 L-H, p. 8, ll. 80-2. See ws Walther, von Kraus pp. 124-6, 89:11-2; 90:7-8. 
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der ritter sprach zer frouwen sin 
*gebiut mir, liep, wan ich bin din, 


2 


dast ane lougen.’ ** 
Rubin in “ Wie kunde leider ”: 


der diner tugent und diner héhen werdekeit 
der sol min stzter dienest iemer sin bereit: 
daz si bi dem heehsten eide dir geseit.* 


Seen against such a tradition, Aleyn’s final line becomes one 
of Chaucer’s small comic masterpieces. Most obvious is the burst 
of uncouth Northernisms, of which the first three lines have been 
kept clear: “Iis...awen...swa... seel!”* But there is 
a subtler and funnier anticlimax: “I is thyn awen ”—knyght? 
no!—* clerk, swa have I seel!” The charm of the substitution is 
of course enhanced by the general fame of clerks in the fabliaux; *° 
but unless I am mistaken, we are meant to be entertained also 
by the thought of the popular debate about the relative merits 
of knight and clerk as lovers, with the honors practically always 
awarded to the clerk: 


Eunt et iustitie ventilant vigorem, 
ventilatum retrahunt curie rigorem: 
secundum scientiam et secundum morem 
ad amorem clericum dicunt aptiorem.** 


The speech of Malyne is built around a different parodic 


** DL, p. 541, XXVII, 2:9-11. See also p. 518, VII, 3:7; and pp. 542-8, XXVIII, 
3:5-7. 

*DL, p. 356, XX, 5:7-9; see also p. 355, XX, 2:9. Also Ulrich von Singenberg, 
“Swer minnecliche,” Il. 28-31, TGT, p. 12; and Hatzlerin, #14B, |. 79, Haltaus p. 18, 
and # 28, ll. 67-72, Haltaus p. 27, TGT p. 48. Further lists of approximate parallels 
in the tagelieder may be found in De Gruyter, pp. 37-8, 66-7. 

** Except for swa (4239), this pattern of dialect forms in the four lines is well 
supported by the evidence of the MSS.; see J. R. R. Tolkien, “ Chaucer as a Philolo- 
gist: The Reeve’s Tale,’ Transactions of the Philological Society, 1934, pp. 25-6, and 
Manly-Rickert, III, 172, V, 418. For seel/sel as a Northernism, see Tolkien, p. 34. 

** Joseph Bédier, Les Fabliaux (5th ed.; Paris, 1925), p. 334; Hart, loc. cit., and 
“The Narrative Art of the Old French Fabliaux,’ Anniversary Papers . . . George 
Lyman Kittredge (Boston, 1913), p. 211. 

**“ Phyllis et Flora,” ed. Alfons Hilka and Otto Schumann, Carmina Burana, I, 2: 
“Die Liebeslieder ” (Heidelberg, 1941), p. 102, 78:1-4. For an edition of such debates 
and a convenient introduction, see Charles Oulmont, Les débats du clere et du 
chevalier dans la littérature poétique du moyen-age (Paris, 1911). The Anglo-Norman 
Florence is the only one in which the decision is in favor of the knight (Oulmont, 
pp. 21, 58). I am indebted to Professor E. Talbot Donaldson of Yale University for 
first reminding me of this debate theme. 
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pattern. Her opening and closing lines are clearly the stuff of 
aube, with the businesslike confession about the cake and the 
stolen meal sandwiched incongruously between— 


“‘ Now, deere lemman,” quod she, “ go, fareweel! . . . 
And, goode lemman, God thee save and kepe!” 


These two themes, the granting of leave and the hope of God’s 
protection for the lover, are often combined in the aube. The 
“ Cant voi l’aube,” attributed to Gace Brulé, provides the clear 
example, 


Biaus dous amis, vos en ireis: 
a Deu soit vos cors comandeis.”® 


The lady in Walther’s “ Friuntlichen lac,” replying to her knight’s 
“ gebiut mir, la mich varn ”: 


friunt, wie wirt es rat? 
da laze ich dir den strit. 
owé des urloubes. 
des ich dich hinnen wer! 
von dem ich habe die séle, 
der miieze dich bewarn.”® 


An anonymous tageliet in the Hatzlerin manuscript: 


Schaid hin, schaid hin, ich wunsch dir hail: 
der michtig aller dinge 

gelaitt dich an der gnaden sail, 

das dir nit misselinge.*° 


The Low Rhenish version of a widespread fifteenth-century 
tageliet: 

nu far hin, got geve dir geliick und heile! 

Nu far danhin, dat dich got behuete! * 


The above counterparts of Malyne’s “ go, fareweel! ” exemplify 
—or are reminiscent of—the urloup or congié * granted by the 


287]. 19-20, ed. Karl Bartsch and Leo Wiese, Chrestomathie de l’Ancien Frangais 
(12th ed.; Leipzig, 1920), p. 190; hereafter CAF. 

2° Von Kraus, p. 125, 89: 37-90: 2. 

8° 4 98, ll. 91-4, Haltaus, p. 28; TGT, p. 48. 

1 Mayer-Rosa, Studien, p. 28; also in Ludwig Uhland (ed.), Alte hoch- und nieder- 
deutsche Volkslieder (2nd ed.; Stuttgart, 1881), I, 183, #79B. In the earlier High 
German version (Mayer-Rosa, p. 26), the corresponding lines are, 

farhin, farhin mein feines lieb, 
farhin dass dich liebe godt behute. . . 
*21f the B-version of “Le Meunier et les II. Clers” represents accurately many 0 
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ladies in courtly aube. The convention is clearly illustrated in 
Wolfram’s great tageliet “Sine clawen,” where the watchman 
pleads with the lady to release her knight: 


nu gib im urloup, siiezez wip.** 


Note also the example from Walther quoted in the preceding 
paragraph.** The anonymous “ Un petit devant le jor ” contains, 
according to Jeanroy, a congié identifying the poem as essentially 
an aube: 

Douz amis, vos an irez, 

car je voi le jor. 

des ore mes n’i péez 

fere lone sejor.*® 


The hope of God’s protection for the knight is of course also 
expressed without direct connection to the granting of leave.** 

Let us now return to the interposed passage about the stolen 
meal, with its introductory 


But er thow go, o thyng I wol thee telle: .. 


I would not like to press the following suggestion too insistently; 
within such a framework, the interpolation itself is a bright 
enough comic device. But if these farewell speeches so far can be 
accepted as parody of those in the aube, I wonder whether 
Malyne’s piece of information may not also be a delicate parody 
of the comforting bit of knowledge with which the lady often 
dismisses her lover. In the “ Un petit devant le jor,” the lines 
quoted above are followed almost immediately by 


the details of Chaucer’s source (see Germaine Dempster, “On the Source of the 
Reve’s Tale,’ JEGP, XXIX (1930), 473-88), the whole aube-parody may con- 
ceivably have been suggested by the use of the connotative expression (Byran and 
Dempster, Sources and Analogues, p. 143, 1. 247): 

A la pucele congié prent. . . . 

“LH, p. 4, 1. 30. 

** Further examples of the request for urloup, and approximate parallels of Malyne’s 
“Go, fareweel!”” are listed by De Gruyter, pp. 36, 65. 

“Tl. 91-4, CAF, p. 220. Jeanroy, Origines, p. 78. See also the anonymous alba 
“Ab la gensor,” ed. Karl Bartsch, Provenzalisches Lesebuch (Elberfeld, 1855), p. 108, 
ll. 1-2: 

Amicx N Esteves, via, 
Qu’ieu remanh vostr’amia. .. . 

**See for example Wolfram’s “ Ez ist nu tac,” L-H, p. 8, 1. 8; and Von Wissenlé’s 
“Der wahter sanc,” DL, p. 594, II, 3:4-7. Chaucer understandably omits the familiar 
theme of hope for the lover’s safe return. 
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et n’aiez paor, 
que vos avez et avrez 
la plus fin amor.*’ 


In Wolfram’s “ Den morgenblic,” the lady reassures her knight: 


zwei herze und einen lip han wir 
gar ungescheiden: 
unser triuwe mit ein ander vert. 
der grézen liebe der bin ich vil gar verhert, 
wan so du kumest und ich zuo dir.** 


So also in a later anonymous tageliet: 


si sprach: ‘ var hin, trawt geselle mein, 
dein scheiden tut mich krenken, 

vnd nim mit dir das hertze mein. 

das kan von dir nit wencken.’ *® 


In the French motet-aube the usual reassurance is varied by 


Et sachiés en bone foi, 
Ke malz nos fait, Dex li dont pix... .* 


In place of such abstract pledges—and in answer to Aleyn’s pledge 
of lifelong devotion—Malyne tells him how to recover his stolen 
meal in the form of a cake; is the point a comically abrupt 
descent to the hearty materialism that governs life and love as 
practiced in the fabliaux? If there is plausibility in this sug- 
gestion, one can find the entire structure of Malyne’s speech 
paralleled fairly closely in the tageliet “Ez gienc ein juncfrou 
minneclich,” by the Burgrave of Liienz: 


‘nu wol tif, ritter, ez ist tac!’ 

sO sprach diu minnecliche dé. 

‘du 14 mich dir bevolhen sin 

als da mir bist fiir alle man: 

bi mir han ich daz herze din, 

des minen ich dir vil wol gan. 
dem héhsten gote bevilhe ich dich. 
ein scheiden von dir riuwet mich.’ ** 


871]. 96-8, CAF, p. 220. 

** LH, p. 3, Il. 18-22. 

°° TGT, p. 37, #30 (I), Il. 25-8. For a list of similar pledges in the tagelieder, 
see De Gruyter, pp. 37-8. 

“° Raynaud, Recueil, II, 5, ll. 12-3. 

“1 DL, p. 251, I, 4:38-10. Italics mine. 
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The italicized lines correspond generally to Malyne’s two aube- 
lines; the intervening passage contains the lady’s generous assur- 
ance, possibly paralleling Malyne’s generous information about 
the cake; the final line corresponds to the mention of grief im- 
mediately following Malyne’s speech (4248) . 

Of the passage quoted at the beginning of this paper, all that 
remains to be considered is the immediate frame of the two 
speeches. Aleyn’s motive for the leavetaking— 


Aleyn wax wery in the dawenynge, 
For he had swonken al the longe nyght, 
And seyde. .. . 


—seems obviously a burlesque on the situation in the aube, where 
as a rule either the unwilling pair are wakened by the watchman 
who fears for their safety, or the knight is wakened sadly by the 
lady. In any case, the lover’s attitude is not Aleyn’s. In the 
alba “ Reis glorios,” the lady’s attractions make him defy the 
warnings of the watchman: 


Bel dos companh, tan soi en ric soiorn 
qu’en no volgra mais fos alba ni iorn, 
car la gensor que anc nasques de maire, 
tenc e abras, per qu’eu non prezi gaire 
lo fol gelos ni l’alba.*? 


In the “ Gaite de la tor ” he protests, 


pou ai géu 
en la chambre de joie.** 


The strongest contrast, however, is found in the tagelieder—par- 
ticularly those of Wolfram, where the coming of dawn generally 
does not coincide so happily with the lover’s limitations: 


der ritter ellens niht vergaz 

(des wolde in wenden wahters dén) : 
urloup nach und naher baz 

mit kusse und anders gab in minne l6n.** 


The lament of Troilus is too long and well known to need 
quotation. 


“Ll. 81-5, PC, p. 92. 

“* Ll. 63-4, CAF, p. 168. 

“*L-H, p. 5, ll. 12-5. See also p. 4, Il. 1 ff; p. 7, Il. 2-10; p. 8, Il. 25-9; and most of 
the references in Nicklas, Untersuchung, pp. 64-7, 187-8. 
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ir ougen diu beguzzen 
ir beider wangel. . . . *® 


And Walther’s knight 


. . . liez ouch sére weinde 





in an aube. 


So far, the interpretation seems to me to be on generally firm 
ground, even if not every detail of it should be found acceptable. 
An interpretation of parody once established, however, is difficult 
to cut short. If the two speeches and their immediate frame are 
to be read as a parody of the aube, what reflections if any do they 
throw on the larger frame of speeches and events surrounding 
them in the tale? Obviously we cannot know with certainty how 
far outward Chaucer meant his joke to extend; the following 
suggestions are intended to do no more than call attention to some 


of the more attractive possibilities. 


One of the most prominent themes in the aube is the danger of 
discovery by the fol gelos or other enemies, and the real threat it 
carries for the lovers. The expression of such fears falls generally 
to the watchman; the lover is conventionally presented as con- 
temptuous of the danger. In the Reeve’s Tale—whether by 
Chaucer’s conscious design, is hard to say—the role of fol gelos 
is filled by the miller. The conventional attitudes of watchman 
and lover are rather well paralleled by John and Aleyn respec- 


“° On its conventional appearance there, see De Gruyter, p. 35; a list of references 


to the lady’s general grief is given on pp. 34-6. 
“° L-H, p. 3, Il. 16-7. See also ll. 5-6, 26; p. 8, 1. 83. 
“7 Von Kraus, p. 125, 90:5-6. 
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Malyne’s speech is followed by the single line, 
And with that word almoost she gan to wepe. 


The presence of weeping ladies in the aube might, I suppose, be 
conjectured without special research; actually, the detail seems to 
appear only in the tagelieder, where the situation is apt to be 
developed somewhat beyond an exchange of speeches.** From a 
cascade of examples, in Wolfram’s “ Den morgenblic ’ 


die schcenen frowen guot.*” 
The parody of Chaucer’s line would seem to lie in almoost— 
anticlimax in the context of Malyne’s preceding speech, and comic 
litotes by comparison with what might be expected of the lady 
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tively (with a possible comic distortion of motive in John’s us 
bathe) just after Aleyn’s announcement of his enterprise: 








This John answerde, “ Alayn, avyse thee! 
The millere is a perilous man,” he seyde, 
“ And gif that he out of his sleep abreyde, 
He myghte doon us bathe a vileynye.” 
Aleyn answerde, “I counte hym nat a flye.” 
(4188-92) 


The alba “Ab la gensor” includes a warning which—though 
actually spoken by the lady, to reinforce the warning of the 
watchman—matches John’s fears (4189-91) more closely than 
anything in the analogues: 
Que si-l gilos venia, 
Gran paor ai 


E gran esmai 
Que-ns fezes vilania.*® 


In the “ Reis glorios,” the whole exchange between John and 
Aleyn is approximated in a similar warning here expressed by 
the watchman— 


et ai paor quel gilos vos assatge. . 
—and the lover’s reply: 


. . . per qu’eu non prezi gaire 
lo fol gelos ni l’alba.*® 


The theme appears less sharply delineated in the “ Gaite de la 
tor” and in Wolfram’s “ Sine clawen ” and “ Von der zinnen.” 

If John is meant to remind us subtly of the watchman, there is 
perhaps some parodic force also in Aleyn’s speech, supposedly to 
him, on returning to what he thinks is his own bed: 


He seyde, “ Thou John, thou swynes-heed, awak, 

For Cristes saule, and heer a noble game, 

For by that lord that called is seint Jame, 

As I have thries in this shorte nyght 

Swyved the milleres doghter bolt upright, 

Whil thou hast, as a coward, been agast.” (4262-7) 


The shorte nyght is of course a commonplace in the aube, but 
with the emphasis elsewhere: 





“Ed. Karl Bartsch, Provenzalisches Lesebuch, p. 108, ll. 3-6. 
“LI. 14, 34-5, PC, p. 92. 
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aylas! quan pauca nueyt fai! °° 


uns ist diu naht von hinnnen alze balde: 
wer hat si so kurz gemezzen? * 


Thow doost, allas, to shortly thyn office, 
Thow rakle nyght.... (TC, III, 1436-7) 


But let us also hear Aleyn’s whole announcement, for a moment, 
against an echo of the final strophe of the “ Reis glorios,” quoted 
earlier; or better still, against the closing strophes of the great 
aube “ Gaite de la tor,” where the lover speaks: 


Gaite de la tor, 
vez mon retor 
de la, ou vos ooie; 
d’amie et d’amor 
a cestui tor 
ai ceu, que plus amoie. .. . 
pou ai géu 
en la chambre de joie. . . . 
bien ai véu 
de biauté la monjoie.*” 


Is it not possible that Chaucer has worked into this whole 
climactic bedlam a subtle burlesque of the aube-situation itself, 
with one convention after another turned upside-down or other- 
wise distorted into comedy? The “ watchman,” instead of voicing 
the traditional lofty reflections on love, mesure, and his own 
selfless concern for the lovers’ safety,’* grumbles briefly over not 
having attempted the lady’s virtue himself (4199-4208) , resource- 
fully engineers his own romance with the lady’s mother, and in 
the crisis is the last one to be wakened into action (4292) ; the 
lover finds himself announcing the night’s achievements gleefully 
into the ear of the fol gelos himself; and the result (4273 ff.) 
answers the absorbing question—left forever poised in true aube— 
of what happens when the fol gelos finds out. One is tempted to 
add the crowing of the cock (4233) as a homely substitution 


5°* TJs cavaliers,” 1. 25, PC, p. 91; also of course the famous refrain of “En un 
vergier,” PC, p. 90. 

* Wolfram, “Ez ist nu tac,” L-H, p. 8, ll. 16-7. Other examples in the tagelieder 
are listed by De Gruyter, pp. 33, 62. Note the variation of the same convention 
used by Chaucer in the Merchant’s Tale, IV, 1763. 

521]. 56-61, 63-4, 74-5, CAF, p. 168. 

58 See for example Cadenet’s “S’anc fui belha,” str. II-IV, ed. Carl Appel, Der 
Trobador Cadenet (Halle, 1920), pp. 80-1; the first six strophes of the “ Reis glorios,” 
PC, pp. 91-2; and Otte von Bottenlouben, DL, pp. 314-5, XIII, 1:1-11. 
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for the singing of the birds generally, the nightingale, or more 
appropriately the lark— 
tant k’il ajorna 


et ke l’aloue chanta, 
ke dit ‘ amis, alons an.’ ** 


But, though the crowing of the cock does seem a late and not very 
frequent addition to the aube,* its parodic value here is com- 
plicated by the fact that it also introduces the aube of Troilus 
(III, 1415-6) as well as the corresponding passage in Filostrato 
(III, 42-3) . 

However far this aube-parody may be allowed to extend in the 
Reeve’s Tale, it is of course no unique thing in medieval literature. 
One thinks particularly of Steinmar von Klingenau’s robust mock- 
tageliet “ Ein knecht der lac verborgen ”; his disenchanted treat- 
ment of the watchman-theme in “ Swer tougenliche minne hat ”; 
and the inspired yokelry of “ Das Kchiihorn” by the Monk of 
Salzburg.*® But Chaucer’s more complex employment of the 
parody—spoken as it is by identifiable characters within a larger 
narrative context—brings with it an important question: to what 
extent does the weight of comedy fall on the aube-form itself, and 
to what extent on the antics of Aleyn, Malyne, and possibly John? 
One’s first instinct, I suppose, is to see primarily an impish 
burlesque in which the tradition-hallowed aube is made ridiculous 
by being put into the mouths of a fabliau clerk and his village 
conquest. But I am increasingly impressed by Chaucer’s varied 
and meaningful use of the traditional motifs attached to his allu- 
sions—particularly as a means of subtly conveying that evalu- 
ation of characters and their actions which used to be thought so 
lacking in his work.’ It is worth our asking, I think, whether the 


“Bartsch, Romances et pastourelles, p. 27. See also Jeanroy, Origines, pp. 69-70; 
and De Gruyter, pp. 29, 57-9, 102-3. 

De Gruyter, pp. 30, 59, 103; Mayer-Rosa, Studien, p. 29. 

**Steinmar, TGT # 19-20, pp. 24-5; “ Ein knecht ” also in Bartsch, Deutsche Lieder- 
dichter, pp. 303-4. “Das Kchiihorn,” ed. F. Arnold Mayer and Heinrich Rietsch, 
Die Mondsee-Wiener Liederhandschrift. . . . (Acta Germanica, IV; Berlin, 1896), II, 
31-4; TGT, pp. 30-1. Other comic treatments are discussed by Bartsch, “ Romanischen 
und deutschen Tagelieder,” pp. 301-4. 

“Examples or possible examples: in the description of the Prioress, “simple and 
coy” and the subsequent romance-allusions, the arrested effictio (151-6), and the 
details borrowed from the advice of La Vielle (127 ff.); the descriptions of Monk and 
Friar set against the ideals of their orders; the subtle inconsequence created in the 
Man of Law’s praise of wealth (II, 122 ff.) by the arraignment of poverty out of the 
De Contemptu Mundi (99-121) from which it ostensibly follows; Merchant’s Tale, 
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“aube ” of the Reeve’s Tale may not express at least an aesthetic 
judgment on such lovemaking and its accompanying attitudes,® 
by deftly projecting it against a tradition whose nightlong amours 
—whether “ courtly ” in the strict sense or not—are characteristi- 
cally gracious and romantic. 

Be that as it may, I believe that my proposed reading of the 
farewell speeches af Aleyn and Malyne eliminates the difficulty 
raised at the beginning of this paper, about their generating a 
sporadic and unsatisfied sympathy for Malyne. To the exent that 
one recognizes these speeches as a parody of the aube (and 
possibly also of the very fashion of lyric adornment), to that 
extent they cease to contribute to a humanizing portrayal of the 
characters who speak them, and so to our possible sympathy for 
the characters. Instead of narrowly escaping the role of romantic 
hero, Aleyn remains the compeer of John in upholding clerkly 
traditions; Malyne remains the undifferentiated “ daughter of the 
house” who is swyved for the story’s sake; and the fabliau 
remains consistently a fabliau. 


University of North Carolina 


2138-48, as interpreted by D. W. Robertson, “The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval 
Literary Gardens,” Speculum, XXVI (1951), 45; Absolon in the Miller’s Tale, in the 
light of Fr. Paul Beichner’s “ Absolon’s Hair,’ Med. Stud., XII (1950), 229-33; 
perhaps Absolor and Alisoun as a parody of sponsus and sponsa in the Canticum, 
as I have suggested in an article to appear in Medium Hivum; and perhaps the 
Monk’s Tale seen from the philosophical standpoint of the De Consolatione, as I 
have suggested in “The Knight’s Interruption of the Monk’s Tale,” ELH, XXIV 
(1957), 261-4. 

58 One is reminded of Andreas’ observations “ De amore rusticorum,” ed. E. Trojel, 
De Amore (Copenhagen, 1892), I, x1, pp. 235-6. We must not overlook the alternate 
possibility of the parody’s serving as vehicle for a moral judgment on the politer 
lovemaking of the aube and the courtly tradition generally—with the fabliau 
coarseness perhaps constituting a sort of figurative definition of the reality of illicit 
love no matter how attractively disguised. In itself, this use would be quite consistent 
with Chaucer’s methods of allusion as I understand them (see my note on a pait 
of aube-echoes so used in the Merchant’s Tale, to appear in MLN; and my forth- 
coming article on a similar moral use of the Canticum in the Miller’s Tale); | 
hesitate here, however, because it seems to me that such a reading, oriented toward a 
judgment on the aube and its tradition rather than on the action of the tale, would 
subordinate this part of the literal story to the parody itself and so produce at 
best an awkward shift of basic emphases. A brief comment on Aleyn’s speech only 
by Charles Muscatine, Chaucer and the French Tradition (Berkeley, 1957), p. 208, 
which appeared after the completion of the present article, interprets Aleyn’s aube as 
conscious mockery at Malyne’s overprized lineage; though such a reading would give 
Aleyn’s part of the parody a more specific point than mine does, it seems not to 
account for the parodic elements in Malyne’s reply or in the immediate frame of the 
two speeches. 
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DUNBAR’S THE GOLDEN TARGE 


BY DENTON FOX 


Although the love allegory, The Golden Targe, is one of the 
most widely known poems of William Dunbar or, for that matter, 
of any of the so-called “ Scottish Chaucerians,” it is not a work 
in very good repute today. Modern critics have generally given 
the preference to Dunbar’s humorous poems, notably The Tua 
Mariit Wemen and the Wedo, or to the moral lyrics, such as the 
Lament for the Makaris, and have tended either to pass over the 
Targe in discreet silence or to say frankly that “the poem is 
inadequate.”’? Their principal grounds for objection to the poem 
are its ornate and lavishly decorated style, and in particular its 
profusion of the polysyllabic Latinate words which are usually 
called “ aureate terms.” Patrick Cruttwell sums up the prevailing 
opinion when he says that the poem is written “in that medieval 
‘poetic diction ’ which is just as lifeless and conventional as the 
worst that the eighteenth century can show ... In such a diction, 
fixed and prefabricated, living poetry can hardly be made.” * 
Some of the modern antagonism to the poem, however, may 
really stem from the poem’s matter, which is fully as conventional 
and “ artificial” as its style. Dunbar handles the traditional 
Roman de la Rose themes in an extremely conservative manner: 
with a few minor exceptions, every part of the Targe can be 
paralleled many times over in earlier poems. 

But while recognizing that the poem is in many ways very 
traditional, it is still possible, I think, to show that it deserves a 
much higher evaluation than it has generally been given. Such 
a rehabilitation would, if successful, be important for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, of course, there is the value of the 


*John Speirs, The Scots Literary Tradition (London, 1940), p. 38. An exception 
should be made for C. S. Lewis, who makes some favorable remarks about the 
Targe both in The Allegory of Love (London, 1936) and in English Literature in the 
Sizteenth Century (Oxford, 1954). Since I disagree with Lewis several times in this 
article, I should like to add here that I have found him by far the most helpful of 
Dunbar’s critics. 

*“Two Scots Poets: Dunbar and Henryson,” in The Age of Chaucer, ed. Boris 
Ford (London: Penguin Books, 1954), pp. 175-76. 


Denton Fox 


poem itself; it is a pity that an excellent and successful poem 
should remain inaccessible to the modern reader. More generally, 
our estimation of the Targe must affect our understanding and 
evaluation of Dunbar as a poet, since it has in some ways a central 
position in his work. Dunbar is principally an occasional poet: 
a surprisingly large proportion of his poems are prompted by 
some specific event, and the great majority of the remainder are 
“ occasional ” in a looser sense, being short, casual, and unpre- 
tentious. But in the Targe, Dunbar adopts a large, important, 
and constantly treated theme in which he has room to extend 
himself to the limit of his powers and, in particular, to write in 
the most polished and skillful manner that he can. With this 
poem, much more than with his others, we are able to make 
comparisons between Dunbar and earlier poets, and so to see 
how he fits into the literary tradition and what the essential 
qualities of his poetry are. It might seem, of course, that the 
Targe should be set apart from the rest of Dunbar’s work pre- 
cisely because of its being non-occasional, a set piece in a high 
style. This is, indeed, the general modern opinion, but it is 
truer, I think, to say that in this poem one can see clearly dis- 
played the technical niethods that are equally important but 
perhaps more unobtrusive in his occasional poems.* 

Any revaluation of the T'arge necessarily involves a reappraisal 
of the richly decorated “ aureate ” style in which it is written. It 
is significant that this poem, which has been held up by modern 
critics as an example of Dunbar’s worst style, was apparently 
selected by his contemporaries as an example of his best. In one of 
the very few early allusions to Dunbar, Sir David Lyndsay, in the 
Testament of the Papyngo, speaks of “ Dunbar, quhilk language 
had at large, / As maye be sene in tyll his golden targe.”* This 
difference of opinion is plainly caused by different theories of 
style: where Dunbar’s contemporaries placed a high value on an 
ornate “ aureation,” modern critics have dismissed this style as 
an unhappy literary fashion, a disease which blighted a great 


* The affinities between the Targe and Dunbar’s other poems lie outside the range 
of this paper, but it is interesting to note that Edwin Morgan, in his excellent article, 
“Dunbar and the Language of Poetry” (Essays in Criticism, II [1952], 188-58), has 
come to conclusions rather similar to mine about the essential nature of Dunbar's 
poetry, although he works principally with the humorous and moral poems. 

‘Works, ed. Douglas Hamer, Scottish Text Soc., 3rd Ser. 1, 2, 6, 8 (Edinburgh, 
1931-36), I, 56, lines 17-18. It is also significant that the Targe is one of the six of 
Dunbar’s poems which were printed during his lifetime. 
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deal of fifteenth-century and early sixteenth-century poetry. 
Aureation has lately found some defenders, notably C. S. Lewis, 
who claim, quite properly, that an artificial and highly wrought 
style is not necessarily pernicious, but even Lewis is forced to 
admit that the aureate style “ along with some beauties, has many 
vices.” ° It is no part of my intention to maintain that all verse 
written in an aureate style is good, but only that this style can be 
used to produce entirely successful poems. It is obviously a very 
narrow and specialized style, for which it has been condemned, 
but the fact that its limitations are more than compensated for 
by corresponding advantages has not, I think, been sufficiently 
recognized. In order to see these advantages, however, it is 
necessary to understand the special functions of this style, the 
particular uses for which it was intended, and this can only be 
done by making a fairly thorough study of a particular poem. 
I hope to provide such a case study by an examination of the 
Targe, and so both to show some of the essential qualities of the 
style and to justify the high opinion which Dunbar’s contem- 
poraries had of it. 

C. S. Lewis has tried to defend the Targe as being “ pure 
poetry,” brilliant language lavished on banalities. He says of 
the poem: 


Its simple allegory (that the poet is temporarily defended from love 
by reason) is little more than a peg, but an adequate peg, on which to 
hang its poetry ... (English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, 
p. 92) 


It has an intelligible allegoric action: the poet’s mind, though long 
defended by reason, becomes at last the prisoner of beauty. But this 
action is so slight and degenerates so often into a mere catalogue of 
personifications (which is the only serious fault of the Targe) that we 
are right to neglect it. The real significance of the poem lies elsewhere: 
in it we see the allegorical form adapted to purposes of pure decora- 
tion, as the Pastoral form was adapted by Pope or the elegiac by 


* The Allegory of Love, p. 164. There are various special studies of aureation, notably 
J. C. Mendenhall, Aureate Terms: A Study in the Literary Diction of the Fifteenth 
Century (diss. University of Pennsylvania, Lancaster, 1919) and Elfriede Tilgner, 
Die Aureate Terms als Stilelement bei Lydgate (diss. Berlin, 1935), as well as two 
articles by P. H. Nichols which deal principally with Dunbar’s aureation (“ William 
Dunbar as a Scottish Lydgatian,’ PMLA, XLVI [1931], 214-24 and “Lydgate’s 
Influence on the Aureate Terms of the Scottish Chaucerians,” PMLA, XLVII [1932], 
516-22). For the most part, however, these studies deal with aureation in its nar- 
rowest sense, the use of unusual Latinate words, while I am concerned with the 
general stylistic approach, in which these Latinate words are only a minor factor. 
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Matthew Arnold—we might add, by Milton. (Allegory of Love, 
p. 252) 


But though one can see Lewis’s point when he says that the 
elegiac form became purely decorative in Milton, one wonders 
whether this statement does not obscure a more important truth. 
And, in the same way, a dismissal of the framework of the Targe 
seems to me dangerous: even though its style is admittedly of 
primary importance, perhaps the best way to approach it is 
through the structure. 

For the convenience of the reader, I will give here a brief 
synopsis of the poem. The first five stanzas (lines 1-45) area 
traditional description of a May morning as seen by an early- 
rising poet. In the next two stanzas (46-63) the poet goes to 
sleep and dreams that he sees a ship which comes to land and 
disembarks a hundred ladies. The eighth stanza (64-72) isa 
traditional disclaimer of the poet’s ability to describe the cargo, 
and the next six stanzas are a description of it. There is the 
court of Nature and Venus (73-108) , which contains such figures 
as Flora, Juno, Apollo, Fortune, and May, all of whom ar 
joyously saluted by the birds. There is also the other court of 
Cupid (109-26), which contains Mars, Saturn, Mercury, and 
other gods. The poet, ravished by their singing and dancing, 
draws near, with the inevitable results: 

Than crap I throu the levis, and drew nere, 


Quhare that I was rycht sudaynly affrayit, 
All throu a luke, quhilk I have boucht full dere. 


And schortly for to speke, be lufis quene 
I was aspyit, scho bad hir archearis kene 
Go me arrest; and thay no time delayit .. .° 


The next six stanzas (145-98) are a description of the assault 
carried on by various groups of Venus’s archers under the con- 
mand of Beauty, Youth, High Degree, and “ Dissymilance” 
against the poet, who is defended successfully by “ Resoun, with 


* Lines 183-38. Unless otherwise noted, all my quotations from Dunbar are taken 
from The Poems of William Dunbar, ed. W. Mackay Mackenzie (London, 1982). 
The Targe has survived in two anthologies of Scottish verse, the Bannatyne MS and 
the Maitland Folio MS, as well as in the Chepman and Myllar print of 1508, which 
provides the best text of the poem and, incidentally, furnishes the terminus ad quem 
for its date. All quotations have been checked against the transcriptions of Bannatyne 
and Maitland Folio published by the Scottish Text Society, and the photographic 
facsimile of the Chepman and Myllar print edited by William Beattie (Oxford, 1950). 
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schelde of gold so clere.” But in the following two stanzas (199- 
216), Presence casts a powder in Reason’s eyes and blinds him, 
with the result that the poet is “ woundit to the deth wele nere, / 
And yoldyn as a wofull prisonnere / To lady Beautee.” In the 
next stanza and a half (217-28), the poet enjoys briefly the 
company of Fair Calling and New Acquaintance, and afterwards 
the more doleful attentions of Danger and Heaviness. But then 
Eolus blows his bugle and everything turns back into wilderness 
(229-34) . All the company go back to their ship and sail away, 
firing off guns which wake the poet, and he discovers that he is 
again back in a beautiful May morning (235-52). The last three 
stanzas (253-79) , which form a sort of epilogue, are about poetry. 

Even this sketch shows how traditional the main lines of the 
poem are, and a more minute examination would strengthen 
this impression immeasurably. The vocabulary, the phrases, and 
the smaller motifs, such as the “ mery foulys armony ” upon the 
“tender croppis,” and the “hundreth ladyes .. . als fresch as 
flouris .. . in kirtillis grene . .. with . . . mydlis small as wandis,” 
all can be paralleled many times over in earlier poetry. The great 
temptation for the critic is, in fact, to annotate the poem, listing 
its sources and analogues.’ But any sort of a complete list would 
be extremely long and would not, moreover, be particularly useful, 
since it is rarely possible to point to a passage in an earlier poem 
that Dunbar used as his sole source for a passage in the Targe. 
Nevertheless, it is important to keep in mind that the Targe is, 
in many ways, an extremely derivative poem. 

The more the Targe is compared with earlier allegorical poetry 
the greater its borrowings seem, indeed, but also the greater its 
originality. This originality is plainly not derived from the 
novelty of the poem’s matter, yet there are a few apparently new 
elements even here, unimportant in themselves but, I think, 
indicative, though for the present I will simply list them. 

The maritime aspects of the T'arge, the ship on which the two 
courts of love arrive and depart, may be original with Dunbar. 
In Machaut’s Dit dow Lion and in The Isle of Ladies there are 


*The temptation has been succumbed to more than once: various incomplete lists 
of sources and analogues are given in F. Mebus, “ Beitrige zu William Dunbars 
gedicht The Goldin Terge,” Englische Studien, XXXIX (1908), 40-69; The Poems of 
Wiliam Dunbar, ed. John Small et al., Scottish Text Soc., O. S. 2, 4, 16, 21, 29 
(Edinburgh, 1884-93) , III, 10-36; and P. H. Nichols, “ Sources and Influences Traceable 
in the Poetry of William Dunbar,” unpubl. diss. (Harvard, 1923), pp. 185-203. 
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islands, and hence naval operations, but ones very different from 
those in the Z'arge. In Hawes’ Example of Virtue the hero falls 
asleep, meets a lady, and takes ship; while in his Pastime of 
Pleasure there is a ship with a “ pele of gonnes ” (line 5028) ; but 
neither of these poems can definitely be shown to antedate the 
Targe, and in any case they do not furnish good parallels. Ships 
are common enough in other medieval poetry, to be sure, but it 
seems probable that Dunbar is responsible for using them in a 
new way. Then too, as far as I know, W. A. Neilson is correct in 
saying that the Targe is the first poem to collect a number of 
Roman gods and goddesses in the court of love meadow.® Again, 
this is an effective but not a surprising innovation: Venus, Cupid, 
Nature, and Flora were stock figures. and Froissart and the 
author of The Flower and the Leaf had at least gotten as far as 
introducing heroes of romance among the courtiers of love. 


These additions are much less startling than the omissions 
which Dunbar makes in the traditional court of love plot. This 
is a more tenuous matter, since there exists no single fixed plot 
common to all the poems that derive from the Roman de la Rose: 
each of the poets who worked in this tradition felt free to dis- 
regard or to amplify the different parts of the pre-existing 
material. But Dunbar’s omissions are radical to an unprecedented 
degree. Most of the customary amplifications are neglected: 
though there are two courts, one ruled by Cupid and one by 
Nature and Venus, there is neither any of the usual differentiation 
between courtly and natural love nor any establishment of a 
king and queen of love. There are no rules for the lover to follow, 
though Dunbar of course knew this tradition, and used it in his 
short poem, Gude Counsale. More basically, there is a complete 
absence of dialogue, which necessarily results in the absence of 
many other usual features: there can be no mediating or explain- 


* William Allan Neilson, The Origins and Sources of the “Court of Love” (Boston, 
1899), p. 164. Neilson also says that the personification of May as a maiden is “2 
point which seems original with Dunbar.” But Dunbar cannot be credited with any 
great innovation here, since May was of course frequently personified as a woman, if 
not as a maiden. The line in the Targe, “ May, of myrthfull monethis quene” (line 
82), is a direct descendant of Lydgate’s “May mong monethes sitt like a quene” 
(The Testament of Dan John Lydgate, line $29), and Chaucer’s “ May, that moder 
is of monthes glade” (Troilus, II, 50). The youthfulness of Dunbar’s May can 
be explained by a connection with the maiden chosen to be Queen of the May on 
May Day or, as Professor Helge Kékeritz has pointed out to me, by a wordplay 
on may ‘ maiden.’ 
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ing figure such as the usual “Amis” or “Frend,” and it is 
impossible for the dreamer to be questioned angrily by any 
member of the court. The whole battle between the dreamer 
and Venus’s servants is, in fact, reduced to the simplicity of a 
dumb show. Nor is there any real interior monologue: the 
dreamer does not give us any account of his past life or even of 
his feelings, with the exception of a few brief statements, “ Thair 
observance rycht hevynly was to here” (132), “That sory 
sicht me sudaynly affrayit” (207), and the single traditional 
apostrophe: 


Quhy was thou blyndit, Resoun? quhi, allace! 
And gert ane hell my paradise appere, [made] 
And mercy seme, quhare that I fand no grace. (214-16) 


Though it does not seem to have been previously noticed, the 
whole structure of the Targe is, strictly speaking, elliptical. 
Courts of love, though they might spend their spare time being 
debating societies, existed to punish or reform recreants against 
love. Poems dealing with courts of love typically show the 
dreamer to be such a recreant, who is reprimanded by the court 
and given a lady to woo, though many other variations are 
possible. In the Targe, Venus spies the dreamer, as he is watching 
the courts of love, and then sends her warriors to capture him. 
But the allegorical meaning of this is not immediately apparent, 
since love is a transitive verb, and there is no woman available 
for the dreamer to love. It was customary, of course, for the 
heroine to be represented by a number of allegorical figures and 
not to appear as a single person, but Venus’s warriors can hardly 
be combined into a single woman. Guillaume de Lorris, with 
considerable perception, created both Daunger and Bialacoil out 
of one woman, but even with due respect for feminine complexity : 
it is hard to find in a single woman “Grene Innocence,” 
“Wantonnes,” “ Contenence,” “ Libertee,” ““ Humble Obedience,” 
“Hie Degree,” and “ Schamefull Abaising.” 

It is already possible to see some of the negative implications, 
at least, of the additions and deletions that Dunbar makes in 
his inherited material. The allegorical form has certain technical 
advantages: it offers a general method for seizing on the universal 
elements that underlie the accidental, and in the case of love 
allegory it gives a particular technique for penetrating and vivid 
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psychological description. Dunbar uses the traditional allegorical 
framework, but he strips it of almost all the elements that make 
these advantages possible. The lack of dialogue or monologue 
prohibits on the one hand the subtle psychological analyses of 
Guillaume de Lorris and on the other hand the concrete im- 
mediacy of Chaucer’s allegorical figures. There is no treatment 
of the nature or anatomy of love, though some steps towards this 
could have been taken simply by complicating the allegory 
slightly, for instance by opposing Cupid’s court (courtly love) to 
the court of Venus and Nature (natural love). But Dunbar does 
not, in fact, seem to be much interested in the allegory of his 
poem. The innovations which he may have made, the ship and 
the companies of gods, do not have any apparent allegorical 
significance; while the elliptical structure of the poem again 
suggests that Dunbar was not primarily concerned with main- 
taining a clear allegorical narrative. 

Broadly speaking, then, the changes which Dunbar makes in 
the form all work towards an elimination, or at least a decrease, 
of the human and psychological elements. But in order to justify 
his special approach and to see what compensating advantages he 
gained through it, we must, of course, look at the poem itself. 
Perhaps it will be useful to quote here a fairly long passage, the 
first five stanzas, which set the scene, and the sixth stanza, with 
which the allegory begins, in the hope of showing both the 
structural and the stylistic techniques of the poem. 


Ryght as the stern of day begouth to schyne, 

Quhen gone to bed war Vesper and Lucyne, 

I raise and by a rosere did me rest; 

Up sprang the goldyn candill matutyne, 

With clere depurit bemes cristallyne, 5 
Glading the mery foulis in thair nest; 

Or Phebus was in purpur cape revest 

Up raise the lark, the hevyns menstrale fyne 

In May, in till a morow myrthfullest. 


Full angellike thir birdis sang thair houris 10 
Within thair courtyns grene, in to thair bouris 

Apparalit quhite and red wyth blomes suete; 

Anamalit was the felde wyth all colouris, 

The perly droppis schake in silvir schouris, 

Quhill all in balme did branch and levis flete: 15 
To part fra Phebus did Aurora grete, 

Hir cristall teris I saw hyng on the flouris, 

Quhilk he for lufe all drank up wyth his hete. 
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For mirth of May, wyth skippis and wyth hoppis, 
The birdis sang upon the tender croppis, 20 
With curiouse note, as Venus chapell clerkis: 

The rosis yong, new spreding of thair knopis, 

War powderit brycht with hevinly beriall droppis, 
Throu bemes rede birnyng as ruby sperkis; 

The skyes rang for schoutyng of the larkis, 25 
The purpur hevyn, our scailit in silvir sloppis, 

Ourgilt the treis, branchis, leivis, and barkis. 


Doune throu the ryce a ryvir ran wyth stremys, 

So lustily agayn thai lykand lemys, 

That all the lake as lamp did leme of licht, 30 
Quhilk schadowit all about wyth twynkling glemis; 

That bewis bathit war in secund bemys 

Throu the reflex of Phebus visage brycht; 

On every syde the hegies raise on hicht, 

The bank was grene, the bruke was full of bremys, 35 
The stanneris clere as stern in frosty nycht. 


The cristall air, the sapher firmament, 

The ruby skyes of the orient, 

Kest beriall bemes on emerant bewis grene; 

The rosy garth depaynt and redolent, 40 
With purpur, azure, gold, and goulis gent 

Arayed was, by dame Flora the quene, 

So nobily, that joy was for to sene; 

The roch agayn the rivir resplendent 

As low enlumynit all the leves schene. 45 


Quhat throu the mery foulys armony, 

And throu the ryveris soune rycht ran me by, 

On Florais mantill I slepit as I lay, 

Quhare sone in to my dremes fantasy 

I saw approch, agayn the orient sky, 50 
A saill, als quhite as blossum upon spray, 

Wyth merse of gold, brycht as the stern of day, 

Quhilk tendit to the land full lustily, 

As falcoune swift desyrouse of hir pray.’ 


°1. stern of day, daystar, sun. 3. rosere, rosebush. 4. matutyne, matutinal. 
7. purpur, purple. 7. revest, arrayed. 15. Quhill, until. 15. flete, float. 16. grete, 
weep. 22. knopis, buds. 23. powderit: a heraldic term, ‘decorated with a multitude of 
spots, spangled.’ 23. beriall: ‘ beryl,’ commonly used to mean ‘ crystal.’ See also line 
89. 26. our scailit: usually interpreted as ‘covered over with scales.’ But it is more 
probable that scailit comes from the Scots skail ‘to disperse, scatter,’ which was 
sometimes used of clouds, and which has a common past participle. 26. sloppis: 
probably ME slop, from ON sloppr, ‘a loose outer garment.’ The whole line, then, 
means that the sky was partially covered over with trailing clouds. 27. leivis: 
this is the reading of the Bannatyne MS, which I have substituted for lef, the reading 
of the Chepman and Myllar print (and of Mackenzie’s edition), since it would be 
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This passage is rather a special case, being in a style even 
higher than the rest of the Targe, and immeasurably above the 
equally traditional but more restrained descriptions of a spring 
morning with which Dunbar opens The Merle and the Nycht- 
ingaill and The Thrissil and the Rois. But these stanzas are still 
a beautiful, if exaggerated, demonstration of Dunbar’s usual tech- 
niques, and they seem to me to be very successful. The passage 
is a particularly interesting one to examine, not only because 
Dunbar’s techniques can be more easily seen in such an exagger- 
ated case, but also because the first five of these stanzas have 
previously been singled out as an example of an extremely lifeless 
style.*° 


For the most part, the vocabulary of these stanzas is as 
thoroughly traditional as the subject matter: in the first stanza, 
for instance, there is hardly a phrase that was not a poetic com- 
monplace in the fifteenth century." But Dunbar renovates these 
commonplaces by a number of techniques, of which one of the 
most obvious is simply the mechanical structure of the verse. 
The stanzaic form of the T'arge, apparently first used by Chaucer 
in the Complaint of Anelida, is an uncommon one, and Dunbar 
probably took it from Douglas’s Palace of Honour, its only other 
important occurrence. It is an extremely demanding form, having 
only two rhymes for its nine lines (aabaabbab) , but this paucity 
of rhyme makes it an exceptionally close-knit strophe. Dunbar, 
unlike Douglas, takes full advantage of this feature, scrupulously 
preserving the unity of the strophe by a careful adjustment of 
subject matter and by a variety of rhetorical devices: in two cases, 
for instance, where a single subject extends over two stanzas (the 


highly improbable to have the one singular lef in the middle of the three plural forms. 
The plural ending -is had in Middle Scots poetry an optional syllabic value: in this 
line treis and branchis must, for the sake of the meter, be dissyllabic, while the other 
two words must be monosyllabic. 28-33: The sense of these lines is given correctly 
by the paraphrase of the Scottish Text Society editors: “Down through the bushes 
ran a river with streams so delightfully against the pleasing flashes of light that all 
the water, like a lamp, did flash or shine with light, which flitted in shadows all 
round about with twinkling gleams, so that the boughs were all bathed in secondary 
beams through the reflected light of the sun.” 30. lake: not, like the modern lake, 
an adaption of the Latin lacus, but a native word, from OE lacu, meaning ‘a small 
stream of running water.’ 35. bremys, breams. 36. stanneris, small underwater stones. 
39. emerant bewis, emerald boughs. 40. garth, garden. 41. goulis, gules, red. 44. roch, 
cliff. 45. low, flame. 52. merse, a round-top surrounding the lower masthead. 

*° Speirs, The Scots Literary Tradition, pp. 38-39. 

4 See Mebus, “ Beitriige,” pp. 41-42, for a partial documentation of this. 
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lists of gods and goddesses, 73-90 and 109-26), the stanzas are 
linked together in one case by a repeated rhyme and in both cases 
by the ingenious use of anaphora. 

The poem’s meticulous construction is shown plainly in its 
opening stanza, quoted above. This stanza is divided into three 
main parts, each three lines long. In the first section, the poet 
rises; in the second, the sun springs up; and in the third, the lark 
rises up. This structural parallelism is made explicit verbally: 
the first words of the third line, “I raise,” are matched by the 
first words of the next line, “ Up sprang [the sun],” and both 
these phrases are recapitulated by the “ Up raise the lark ” of the 
eighth line. The basic image of the stanza is the sunrise, which is 
responsible for the arousal of the poet and of the birds, and 
accordingly each of the three sections opens with a line about the 
sun. The stanza’s theme of arising is imitated in its structure: 
the first three-line section deals with the small human arising of 
the poet; the second section shows the sun, rising in a loftier and 
more important way, and “Glading the mery foulis in thair 
nest ”; while in the third section the lark, one of the “ mery 
foulis,” flying up out of its nest to become the “ hevyns men- 
strale,” presents us with the most vivid and soaring image of 
ascending. The stanza ends with the line “In May, in till a 
morow myrthfullest,” and the three alliterating words, each longer 
than the one before, complete the crescendo. 


But this sort of mechanical analysis emphasizes the stanzaic 
unity at the expense of the unity of the whole poem. Even in so 
short a passage as the six stanzas quoted above, one can see how 
Dunbar uses recurrent and interlocking images to bring out the 
poem’s twin theme of spring and love. The images are, in fact, 
so intertwined that it is difficult to divide them into groups for 
the purposes of analysis, but one might distinguish these 
categories: the act of arising and getting dressed; rich bright 
colors and sunlight; and birds. To take these up in order, the 
arising image that we have seen in the first stanza is of course 
connected with spring: the poet, the birds, and all of nature arise 
from their winter sleep. But this arousal is also connected with 
the erotic theme, both by the natural sequence “love-bed- 
arising” and by the poetic tradition of the aubade. This con- 
nection is made explicit by the description of Phoebus arising 
from Aurora’s bed (16-18), and by the amorous connotations of 
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the birds’ curtained bowers (11). The next step after arising is 
to get dressed, and accordingly we find the whole world putting 
on gaudy spring clothes. Phoebus wears a “ purpur cape” (7), 
the birds’ bowers are “ apparalit quhite and red ” (12), the field 
is enameled (13), the trees are gilded (27) and bathed in light 
(32, 39, 45), and the purple heaven wears clouds like silver 
garments (26). Finally, the whole garden is painted and arrayed 
by Flora (40-42) , and the poet goes to sleep on “ Florais mantill ” 
(48). All these colors are the result of sunlight and are themselves 
bright and sparkling, while there is a repeated emphasis on 
reflection (23-24, 30-33, 44-45). This predominance of brilliant 
colors and light is one of the chief characteristics of the poem, and 
it is also a powerful unifying factor. In the first five stanzas, the 
sky, the bright earth, and even the water, reflecting light (30, 44) 
and with its pebbles “clere as stern in frosty nycht” (36), are 
all bound into a single luminescent whole. This world is both 
springlike, being fresh and bright, and erotic, being rich and 
luxurious, while the luminescence is made explicitly erotic by the 
strong image of Phoebus drinking up dew with his hot love (18), 
and, more subtly, by the last of the stanzas quoted above. This 
stanza, which is the beginning of the second part of the poem, 
connects the ship that carries the court of love to the description 
of spring by the line “ A saill, als quhite as blossum upon spray ” 
(51). Even more important, however, is the equation made 
between the approaching ship and the rising sun. The ship, like 
the sun, appears “ agayn the orient sky,” and its most striking 
feature is that it has a “merse of gold, brycht as the stern of 
day,” which reminds us immediately of the first stanza, where 
“the stern of day,” “ the goldyn candill matutyne,” rises. When 
the poet is awake, he sees the spring sun rising with powerful 
and beneficial effects; when he dreams, he sees its equivalent in 


the dream world, the ship bringing its cargo of love and beauty to 
land. 

The birds are the last and in some ways the most revealing 
of the images which need to be considered here. It is not 
surprising that there are birds in the poem, of course, since they 
were traditionally connected with both spring and love, but 
Dunbar uses them in an unusual and important way. They sum 
up, in a sense, all of the images discussed above: birds rise into 
the sky, wear bright colors, and live in light and air. At the same 
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time, they are given a central position in the structure of the 
poem, becoming even substitutes for mankind. Unlike human 
beings, the birds fit naturally and easily into the world of the 
poem; they are the appropriate subjects of the queen of love, not 
disrupting intruders like the dreamer. The poet rises, only to rest 
by a rosebush and to go back to sleep, but the birds rise and pay 
homage to their rulers, Nature, Flora, and Venus (94-108). Yet 
though the birds replace men, they still remain birds: they are 
not, as in many other love allegories, given human speech or 
psychological complexity. They are described in human terms, 
“hevyns menstrale” (8), as are their actions, “ thir birdis sang 
thair houris / Within thair courtyns grene, in to thair bouris ” 
(10-11) , but they never have any human depth. Instead, Dunbar 
uses them as symbols which embody love and spring, and which at 
the same time characterize the brilliant but inhuman atmosphere 
of the poem. A neat example of this is the likening of the birds 
to “ Venus chapell clerkis ” (21). This phrase, which echoes the 
earlier “thir birdis sang thair houris,” sums up succinctly and 
graphically both the traditional connection of birds with Venus 
and the religious aspect of courtly love, but also indicates that the 
birds stand in the same relation to the deities of the poem as men 
do to Christianity. Even the goddesses themselves get drawn into 
the world of the birds when Dunbar compares the approaching 
ship to a “ faleoune swift desyrouse of hir pray ” (54). The ship, 
or rather its cargo, is like a falcon in that the goddesses are the 
rulers of the birds, but it is also like a falcon because its passengers 
attack the dreamer. 


The structure and imagery of the T'arge have much to do with 
Dunbar’s success in renovating the old poetic commonplaces, but 
the sheer compression of the poem is no less important. This 
compression is immediately evident when one considers the 
brevity of the Targe: its 279 lines make it one of the shortest 
poems of its type. And the style of the poem, no less than its 
structure, reflects this compression. From a negative standpoint, 
one of the most striking features of this style is its lack of 
irrelevance and garrulousness. It is perhaps not too sweeping a 
generalization to say that most of the late medieval English 
poetry is marred by an inability to come to the point. Some of 
the poets, like Lydgate at his worst, feel no obligation to be 
pertinent, and even the poets who know where they are going and 
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intend to get there seem continually compelled to interrupt them- 
selves with “ which is to say,” “but to resume,” and “I mean 
...” These mannerisms can sometimes be justified as intentional 
humor, as imitations of colloquial speech, or simply as devices 
for producing an easy conversational style, but very often this 
loquaciousness is simply a vice. Douglas’s Palace of Honour is 
frequently quite close in style to the Targe, and Douglas is 
certainly no contemptible poet, but a single stanza of the Palace 
makes clear the immense difference between the poems: 
Aneuch of this, I not quhat it may mene; [know not] 

I will returne till declair all bedene [quickly] 
My dreidfull dreame with grislie fantasyis. 

I schew befoir quhat I had hard or sene, 

Particularlie sum of my panefull tene, 

But now, God wait, quhat feirdnes on me lyis: [fear] 
Langer (I said) and now this time is twyis, 

Ane sound I hard of angellis, as it had bene, 

With harmonie fordinnand all the skyis.?? 


This stanza, which follows a two-stanza digression on the com- 
parative acoustical properties of water and earth, gives an 
example of the typical structural digressions as well as of the 
verbal parentheses and asides: “ Aneuch of this,” “I schew 
befoir,” “ as it had bene.” Douglas, as a person, is so amiable that 
we are apt to like him the better for his asides and for finishing 
a long rhetorical Latinate description of music with the lines: 

Na mair I vnderstude thir numbers fine, 

Be God, than dois a gekgo or a swine, [cuckoo] 

Saif that me think sweit soundis gude to heir. 

(I, 21, 8-10) 

But this should not blind us to the fact that these digressions 
effectually prevent any sustained high style. 

Some of the methods by which Dunbar achieves a compressed 
high style can be seen by comparing three lines from the Targe 
with their probable source, three lines from the prologue of the 
Palace of Honour: 

Up sprang the goldyn candill matutyne, 


With clere depurit bemes cristallyne, 
Glading the mery foulis in thair nest .. . (Targe, 4-6) 


12 The Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas, ed. John Small (Edinburgh, 1874), I, 16, 


16-24. I have taken the liberty of repunctuating this passage, since Small’s punctua- 
tion obscures the sense. 
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Richt hailsome was the sessoun of the 3eir, 
Phebus furth 3et depured bemis cleir, [poured] 
Maist nutritiue till all thingis vegetant. 


(Palace of Honour, I, 2, 26-28) 


Douglas’s “ depured bemis cleir ” is virtually echoed in Dunbar’s 
“clere depurit bemes,” but there the resemblance between the 
two passages ends. Douglas’s abstract and platitudinous line 
“Richt hailsome . . .” has no equivalent in the Targe, and his 
equally vague and flat line “ Maist nutritive . . .” is replaced by 
the concrete and specific “ Glading the mery foulis in thair nest.” 
Douglas’s “ Phebus furth 3et,” which is adequate but not in- 
spired, suggesting a beneficent gardener with a watering can, is 
replaced by the full line “ Up sprang the goldyn candill matu- 
tyne.” Dunbar’s changes are all in favor of the vivid and pictorial. 
Douglas’s Phoebus, for instance, has no particular function here, 
so Dunbar replaces him with the precise image of a candle, though 
he is ready enough to use mythology when it can be made vivid, 
as in the line “Or Phebus was in purpur cape revest” (7). 
Douglas characteristically relies heavily on copulatives, while 
Dunbar uses sharp and vigorous verbs, such as up sprang and 
glading. 

In these passages, Dunbar is more “ aureate,” in the common 
sense of the term, than Douglas. Matutyne, depurit, and 
cristallyne are all obtrusively Latinate, while Douglas’s nutritive 
and vegetant, though equally Latinate, are specific technical 
terms and do not have the rich ornamental qualities that are 
usually associated with “ aureate terms.” ** It might be expected, 
then, that Dunbar’s passage is more “ ornamental,” in a pejorative 
sense, than Douglas’s. But matutyne cannot be considered super- 
fluous: it is a precise adjective qualifying candill, and the 
unusualness of the word is functional in that it prevents our 
passing heedlessly over it. By the phrase “ goldyn candill matu- 


‘ 


** All of these words were fairly recent additions to the English poetic vocabulary. 
As a matter of curiosity, the first known uses of these words are as follows (all 
according to the OED except where otherwise noted): 


matutyne: Lydgate; depurit: Lydgate (see Georg Reismiiller, Romanische Lehnwérter 
bei Lydgate (Leipzig, 1911], p. 48), unless Alexander C is earlier; cristallyne: first used 
generally by Lydgate, though used earlier as a technical word (astronomical and 
medical) by Hampole and Trevisa; nutritive: Lydgate, unless The Governance of 
Lordschipes (Secreta Secretorum) is earlier; vegetant: the first instance recorded in the 
OED is from 1576. 
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tyne,” Dunbar emphasizes precisely those qualities of the sun 
which are important to the poem: the sun brings light to the 
world in the morning, after the night, and in the morning of the 
year, after the night of winter, and is therefore “ goldyn ” in value, 
as well as in color. Cristallyne, however, might seem merely 
decorative, for its meaning has already been given by the ad- 
jectives clere and depurit. But actually, I think, the precise and 
vivid cristallyne, placed in emphatic position at the end of a line, 
sums up and reinforces the two previous adjectives. This sort 
of repetition is also used in the larger structure of the poem: the 
fifth of the stanzas quoted above, for instance, is mainly a 
recapitulation of the preceding ones. But both the verbal and the 
structural repetitions work towards concentration rather than 
diffusion, for they knit together the preceding elements. 

The style of the Targe is undeniably rich: the complicated 
stanzaic form, the frequent alliteration, and the diction, which, 
if less Latinate than might be supposed, is still ornate, all con- 
tribute to the general feeling of highly wrought opulence. But it 
is necessary to make a distinct separation between the style of 
the Targe and the rich suggestive style that is popularly asso- 
ciated with such different poets as Spenser and Keats. The 
Targe is not in the least suggestive or evocative: in this respect, 
at least, one could characterize it by the term which has been 
applied to Dryden’s work, “a poetry of statement.” For all of 
Dunbar’s exuberance of language and his occasional erotic and 
allegorical themes, he is a very classical poet. Rachel Annand 
Taylor’s curious underestimation of Dunbar is an interesting 
indication of how little he appeals to someone whose taste is 
limited to romantic poetry.’* I have tried to indicate some of the 
technical means that Dunbar uses to discipline his matter: the 
intricate and orderly structure into which compressed and inter- 
woven images and themes are fitted; the lack of any sort of 
garrulous irrelevance; and the precision and tightness of the 
language. Before considering from a broader viewpoint the essen- 
tial qualities and the effects of the style, which in this case is 
the same thing as considering the poem as a whole, it may be 
useful to look briefly at the allegorical figures who are, after all, 
the principal actors in the piece. 

In the passage from C. S. Lewis quoted above there is a 


14 Dunbar: The Poet and his Period (London, 1931). 
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plausible condemnation of the T'arge’s allegory: “ this [allegoric] 
action is so slight and degenerates so often into a mere catalogue 
of personifications (which is the only serious fault of the Targe) 
that we are right to neglect it.” When Lewis says that the action 
turns into a catalog of personifications he is simply stating a fact, 
but when he uses the words “ degenerates ” and “ serious fault ” 
he is giving his own theory about the merits of such catalogs. 
While there is no a priori reason why a poetic catalog is a perni- 
cious thing, Lewis’s strictures seem plausible, since personifica- 
tions presumably are valuable only if they can be given more 
reality than they receive by being simply listed. But in fact, lL 
think, Dunbar’s use of a catalog technique can be fully justified. 

Here again, the structure of the catalog passages is worth 
noting. Leaving aside for the time being the two lists of gods 
and goddesses, the principal catalogs of the poem are contained 
in the description of the attack on the dreamer. In the first 
stanza (145-53), “dame Beautee” advances in a preliminary 
assault, together with “Fair Having,’ “Fyne Portrature,” 
“Plesance,” and “ Lusty Chere,” but “ Resoun ” appears on the 
scene and repulses them.’® These assailants are personifications of 
the most general and most obvious feminine attractions: beauty 
and friendliness. After the failure of this general assault, the 
dreamer is attacked by three different and more specialized groups 
of warriors. Dunbar’s description of the first group makes any 
elucidation superfluous: 


Syne tender Youth come wyth hir virgyns ying, 
Grene Innocence, and schamefull Abaising, 
And quaking Drede, wyth humble Obedience . . . (154-56) 


>’ 


The second group is led by “ Suete Womanhede,” who has such 
followers as “ Nurture,” “ Honest Besynes,” and “ Benigne Luke.” 
These figures are the attractions of maturity, of the perfect 
bourgeois matron. In the next group comes “ Hie Degree,” with 


**“Fair Having” is fair behaviour. “Fyne Portrature” is belle taille: Dunbar 
describes the Bruce as being “strang, and large of portratour” (To Aberdein, 35), 
while Lyndsay has the line “ Behauld my papis of portratour perfyte” (Ane Satyre 
of the Thrie Estaits, 282). “Lusty Chere”: all the editions print this with a small 
l, considering lusty to be an adjective modifying the personification Chere (there are 
no capital letters, except at the beginnings of the lines, in any of the manuscripts or 
in the early print). This is a mistake: cheer in Dunbar is a neutral word, ‘face,’ 
‘expression,’ ‘ mien,’ ‘deportment,’ and must be qualified by an adjective or a phrase. 
“Mylde Chere,” a quite different character, appears later in the battle (167). 
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such companions as “ Estate,” “ Noble Array,” “ Libertee,” and 
“ Richesse.” This group completes the progression: first the 
young maiden, then the mature woman into whom the maiden 
ideally develops, and finally the mature woman with all the 
additional attractions of nobility and wealth. But none of these 
groups succeed in overcoming the dreamer, and so Venus, per- 
ceiving their defeat, sends her last and most dangerous group. 
“ Dissymilance ” leads them, and under her are “ Presence,” 
“Fair Callyng,” “ Cherising,” “ Hamelynes,” and finally “ Beau- 
tee,” pressed back into service. Except for Beauty, all of these 
characters are connected either with carnal love or with feminine 
wiles,’® and even Beauty seems less virtuous in this company than 
she did before. These more redoubtable warriors conquer the 
dreamer after Presence blinds Reason by throwing powder in 
his eyes. 

These stanzas make the poem’s allegory a little less elliptical. 
The dreamer, assaulted by sexual desire (Venus) , is protected by 
his reason, which prevents him from succumbing to maidens, 
matrons, or noblewomen. But, as with many another man, his 
reason is finally overcome by a combination of purely sensual 
attractions and of feminine deceitfulness. This orderliness of 
structure explains the particular personifications that Dunbar 
chose, but it does not, of course, explain why he used the tech- 
nique of personification. He could, on the one hand, have dropped 


*°“ Perilouse Presence,” the character who finally defeats Reason, is ‘ propinquity,’ 
always a dangerous foe to the misogynist. “Fair Callyng,” who appears also in the 
Kingis Quair (stanza 97) and in Douglas’s King Hart (I, 91, 17-20; 96, 9-10) is 
generally equated with Bialacoil, but is, I think, a little more openly wanton. In 
King Hart she is paired with “Sweit Semblance,” and in Dunbar’s The Tua Mariit 
Wemen and the Wedo, where she is not personified, there are the following lines: 

Bot, with my fair calling, I comfort thaim all: 

For he that sittis me nixt, I nip on his finger; 

I serf him on the tothir syde on the samin fasson; 

And he that behind me sittis, I hard on him lene . . . (489-92) 


Cherising often means ‘ pampering,’ or ‘fondling and caressing.’ See Piers Plowman A, 
IV, 103 and the examples in the OED. “ Hamelynes ”: homely often has the connota- 
tion of sexual intimacy. See tie anonymous Freiris of Berwik, 157-58: 

Sen it is so that Semon is fra hame, 

I wilbe hamely now with yow, gud dame. 
And Lyndsay’s Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, 4237-39: 

Let never preists be hamelie with 3our wyfis. 

My wyfe with preists sho doith me greit onricht, 

And maid me nine tymes cuckald on ane nicht. 
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the allegory in favor of a simple description. He would have had 
a precedent for this in a passage from Douglas’s Palace of Honour 
which is probably a source for some of his personifications: 


The fresche bewtie, the gudelie representis, 
The merie speiche, fair hauingis, hie renoun 
Of thame, wald set a wise man half in swoun. 
(I, 44, 23-25) 


Alternatively, he could have turned the personifications into full- 
fledged allegorical figures by giving them each specific actions to 
perform, the method of the Roman de la Rose and many of its 
descendants. 


For Dunbar’s purposes, however, personification has certain 
advantages over both the literal and the fully developed allegori- 
cal methods. It has, at best, a vividness that is lacking in the 
literal method, as is immediately apparent when one compares 
the three lines from Douglas quoted above with Dunbar’s rehan- 
dling of them. And it has a conciseness that would necessarily be 
destroyed by attempting to clothe the personifications with flesh. 
The danger, of course, is that personifications, unless handled very 
delicately, may become a mere empty list, neither vivid nor 
concise. Dunbar avoids this danger by a variety of devices. One, 
certainly, is simply the careful order in which the figures are 
arranged. The groups are kept carefully distinct, and each group 
contains closely related but still separate figures, so that there is 
no vague disorder. Another important technique is the skillful 
use of descriptive adjectives. Many of the personifications have 
an adjective as part of their proper name: “ Gude Fame,” “ Fair 
Having,” and so on, while others have only a single name: 
“Youth,” “ Innocence,” to which a descriptive adjective is added: 
“tender,” “ grene.”” When one stops to consider, one can generally 
tell whether the adjective is an integral part of the name or not, 
though it is not always easy, particularly with “ Fyne Portrature,” 
“Suete Womanhede,” and “ Honest Besynes.” But the two types 
of adjectives tend to blend into each other, much more so, of 
course, in the manuscripts and early print of the poem, which did 
not capitalize them in either case. The final result is that all the 
figures appear to have the type of name that is illustrated by 
“ Honest John,” “ Blind Harry,” “ Patient Griselda,” and to be 
simultaneously highly particularized individuals and embodiments 
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of an abstract quality. Occasionally Dunbar replaces or assists force 
these adjectives by short descriptive phrases: more 
Perilouse Presence, that mony syre has slayne... (196) — 
Than saw I Dangere toward me repair, Th 
I coud eschew hir presence be no wyle. 
On syde scho lukit wyth ane fremyt fare . . . [distant air] have 
(223-25) whol 
There saw I May, of myrthfull monethis quene, Thes 
Betuix Aprile and June, her sistir schene .. . (82-83) suffic 
These phrases, like the adjectives, produce a quick and vivid the 
characterization. The most brilliant examples of this technique —. 
are in the lists of the gods and goddesses: Sk 
Fair feynit Fortune ... (79) light. 
Thare saw I crabbit Saturn ald and haire, [hoary] for tl 
His luke was lyke for to perturb the aire .. . (114-15) The : 
Thare was the god of wyndis, Eolus, de la 
With variand luke, rycht lyke a lord unstable . . . (122-23) agair 
The catalogs and personifications are, in a way, simply the "2 
obverse side of Dunbar’s scruplous avoidance of any human ty; 
elements. The T'arge is an exceptionally flat and two-dimensional ty 
poem: it makes no pretence of being rounded and lifelike, or, on | 
the other hand, of containing any complexities of thought. Both nary 
ideas and the corporeal world have a reality that is independent iam 
of any poem, but which a poet can, by innumerable methods, sage 
evoke. The Targe, as I have suggested, is not in the least evoca- ae 
tive, but as a compensation it attains a singularly high degree of = 
self-completeness. The personifications of the poem are an excel- _ 
lent example of how Dunbar shuns both the physical (likelike racy 
characters) and the intellectual (abstract qualities). Though the 1 ~ 
two-dimensional quality of the Targe is undeniably a limitation, nage 
it is also an advantage. For one thing, there is a clarity and “ce 
precision of line and of structure that would be impossible in any old : 
three-dimensional writing. Nothing is left vague or hidden: with ye id 
the exception of the “hundreth ladyes . . . in kirtillis grene,’ who ae 
are themselves sharply delineated, all the characters are named Ar 
and put into an exact context, which is unusual in a poem of this weer 
genre. The poem’s lack of depth does not preclude a clear hard coulc 
vigor: in the lines “ For mirth of May, wyth skippis and wyth bien 
hoppis, / The birdis sang upon the tender croppis” (19-20) , the as 
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forceful brevity of the sketch is as effective as any longer and 
more rounded description could be. Dunbar’s method is to con- 
dense, to simplify, and then to render this simplification by a 
vivid and comprehensive phrase. 

The Targe deals constantly and explicitly with surfaces: as we 
have seen, the imagery of the first few stanzas, and indeed of the 
whole poem, is largely concerned with light, color, and garments. 
These surfaces are not in any way symbolic, but are completely 
sufficient in themselves, and are able to carry the whole weight of 
the poem. This is possible because the surfaces are not, in a 
pejorative sense, superficial, but are rich, formal, and yet have a 
precise brilliance. It is beautifully characteristic that the most 
striking of the images in the opening stanzas describe reflected 
light. The poem is filled with references to gems, but it uses them 
for their sharp brilliance and not for any vague encrusted richness. 
The novelties that Dunbar may have introduced into the Roman 
de la Rose tradition, the ship and the companies of deities, have 
again the same function of contributing to the poem’s bright full 
vividness. 

There are two different, though complementary, ways of justi- 
fying the Targe’s emphasis on surfaces. In the first place, there is 
the peculiar appropriateness of the style to the matter. The 
Targe is, formally, a dream poem, which is to say that, like its 
predecessors, it uses a dream both as a convenient and plausible 
frame and as a way of entering into a world more mysterious and 
in some way more significant than the waking world. But unlike 
most of its predecessors, the Targe does not emphasize the 
fantastic, vague, and yet symbolic qualities of dreams. If dreams 
are at times shadowy and only dimly perceived, it is equally true 
that they are occasionally preternaturally vivid, and have, at 
least for their dreamer, a clarity and logic far surpassing anything 
in the waking world. Dunbar concentrates on this clear but un- 
substantial surface, and in doing so he brings new vigor to the 
old themes. The dream becomes not concrete but startlingly 
vivid, so that it attains its own sort of reality. 


Another way to look at the Targe, and perhaps ultimately a 
more important way, is to consider it a poem about poetry. This 
could be said, with some degree of validity, about all of Dunbar’s 
poems, for in all of them the formal manner of transmuting 
matter into poetry is obtrusive, and more important than the 
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matter itself. But the Targe is concerned with poetry in a much 
less vague way. Four of the poem’s thirty-one stanzas are ex- 
plicitly about poetry: one of them is a traditional declaration to 
the effect that neither Homer nor Cicero, much less Dunbar 
himself, could do justice to the beauty of the scene, and the 
other three, which I will quote here, are the conclusion of the 
poem. 


O reverend Chaucere, rose of rethoris all, 
As in oure tong ane flour imperiall, 


That raise in Britane evir, quho redis rycht, 255 
Thou beris of makaris the tryumph riall; 
Thy fresch anamalit termes celicall [celestial] 


This mater coud illumynit have full brycht: 

Was thou noucht of oure Inglisch all the lycht, 
Surmounting eviry tong terrestriall, 260 
Alls fer as Mayis morow dois mydnycht? 

O morall Gower, and Ludgate laureate, 

Your sugurit lippis and tongis aureate, 

Bene to oure eris cause of grete delyte; 

Your angel mouthis most mellifluate 265 
Oure rude langage has clere illumynate, 

And faire ourgilt oure speche, that imperfyte 

Stude, or your goldyn pennis schupe to wryte; [undertook] 
This Ile before was bare and desolate 

Off rethorike or lusty fresch endyte. 270 
Thou lytill Quair, be evir obedient, [book] 
Humble, subject, and symple of entent, 

Before the face of eviry connyng wicht: 

I knaw quhat thou of rethorike hes spent; 

Off all hir lusty rosis redolent 275 
Is none in to thy gerland sett on hicht; 

Eschame thar of, and draw the out of sicht. 

Rude is thy wede, disteynit, bare, and rent, 

Wele aucht thou be aferit of the licht. 


It is the imagery of this passage which is important for our 
purposes, rather than the traditional self-deprecation or the 
equally traditional but more significant praise of Chaucer, Gower, 
and Lydgate. Dunbar suggests several metaphors for good writ- 
ing, a principal one being that of light. Gower and Lydgate are 
said to have illuminated and made clear the language, while 
Chaucer is given almost solar powers: he is all the light of English, 
his celestial terms “ This mater coud illumynit have full brycht,” 
and he is compared to a May morning, opposed to the midnight 
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of other terrestrial poets. Bareness is a symbol for bad writing 
(“Rude is thy wede, disteynit, bare, and rent”), or for the 
absence of good writing (“This Ile before was bare and deso- 
late”), while poetic beauty is characterized by flowers. Dunbar 
says that the trouble with the Targe is that it has none of the 
roses of rhetoric, but Chaucer’s style makes him “ rose of rethoris 
all . . . ane flour imperiall.” A good style has the power of 
gilding (“tongis aureate,” “ourgilt oure speche,” “ goldyn pen- 
nis”) and of making sweet (“sugurit lippis,” “ mouthis most 
mellifluate ”’). But the most revealing image and the one which 
connects all the others is “anamalit.” Enamel is clear and 
brilliant, colorful, with a rich sweet beauty, and, most particularly, 
is a surface adornment, like illumination, flowers, and gold or 
sugar coating. 

The critical theory implicit in these images is not likely to 
recommend itself to us: we are quite properly suspicious of any 
tendency towards defining poetry as a decorative frosting. But 
all the same, Dunbar’s aesthetics should not be condemned too 
hastily. In his practice, at least, he was much less superfiicial, in 
a pejorative sense, than the English fifteenth-century poets. The 
rhetorical figures and ornate diction in Lydgate and his followers 
are for the most part strictly decorative, being added to make 
palatable and ostensibly poetic the underlying prose sense, which 
has the place of honor. But in all of Dunbar’s poems the prose 
sense is negligible and the decoration, the poetic artifices, are 
everything. Where the typical poem of the Lydgatian school 
rambles interminably, finding what structure it has in a precon- 
ceived logical plan or in a vague narrative thread, Dunbar’s poems 
are static, ending where they begin, but are made tightly unified 
by technical poetic devices. And, it should be noted, Dunbar’s 
theory is directly connected to his practice. One indication of 
this is that the images which he uses to describe poetry are taken 
from the rest of the poem. Brightness, colored garments, flowers, 
gilt, and enamel are qualities which belong equally to the garden 
and to Dunbar’s description of poetry. What we have here, in 
fact, is theory and example; the theory being the stanzas stating 
that poetry should be like enamel and the example being the rest 
of the poem. Subject, style, and aesthetic theory all coalesce, and 
the coalescence is made explicit by the imagery: “ anamalit ” is 
simultaneously a characteristic of the garden (“ Anamalit was the 
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felde wyth all colouris”” [13]), of the hard and brilliant style 
(“ fresch anamalit termes ” [257]) , and of the sort of poetry that 
Dunbar strives to make. 

Perhaps the best way to sum up the essential qualities of the 
Targe is through this metaphor of enamel. Dunbar devotes his 
very considerable poetic energies to fitting words into a meticu- 
lously interlocked pattern and creating a hard and beautiful 
surface as substantial and as self-sufficient as a piece of enamel- 
work. The poem is intentionally artificial, being based on the 
previous literary tradition and not on nature. And Dunbar uses 
this earlier tradition in a parasitic manner: his immediate concern 
is with the technical and rhetorical manipulation of the form, not 
with the “ meaning ” of the genre, the allegorical and courtly love 
content for which it had been devised. It would be fully as sense- 
less to condemn the Targe for being artificial and inhuman, or 
for existing primarily in its surface, as it would be to condemn 
enamelwork for these qualities: in both cases the limitations are 
an integral part of the work’s virtues and of its ultimate meaning. 
The Targe is undeniably an example of a very limited and special- 
ized type of poetry, for in it, even more than in his other poems, 
Dunbar concentrates on verbal artifice and on an intricate and 
orderly craftsmanship. Yet we can still say, I think, not only that 
the poem is, of its kind, unsurpassable, but also that with its 
clarity, compression, richness, and controlled vigor it achieves a 
permanent and valuable type of success. 
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SPENSER’S TREATMENT OF MYTH 


BY A. C. HAMILTON 


Spenser’s treatment of classical mythology has been generally 
praised; The Faerie Queene being viewed, in Douglas Bush’s 
phrase, as “an endless gallery of mythological paintings.” When 
Spenser, in rendering the myth of Leda and the swan, refers to 
the “ wondrous skill, and sweet wit of the man, / That her in 
daffadillies sleeping made,” we rightly turn the praise to himself 
as he writes: “she slept, yet twixt her eyelids closely spyde, / 
How towards her he rusht, and smiled at his pryde.” But such 
praise limits our awareness of Spenser’s treatment of myth to our 
enjoying the elocutio of his art. Spenser is the English Ovid, but 
in a more profound way than we have allowed. In the Renais- 
sance the classical poets themselves are praised rather for their 
fiction than their ornament, as Homer is extolled by Chapman 
“for his naked Ulysses, clad in eternall Fiction.”* That “ the 
Fable and Fiction is (as it were) the form and Soule of any 
Poeticall worke ” is the central doctrine of Renaissance criticism 
by which writings are praised according as they are “ full of rare 
invention.” * Therefore the greatest demands are made upon the 
mythopoeic powers of the poet that he invent his own fiction or 
mythology. In fulfilling these demands, Spenser so entirely 
recreates classical mythology, rendering it his own, that it belongs 
to the invention of his poem. 


My purpose in this paper is to show how Spenser’s treatment 
of classical mythology helps our understanding the allegory of 
The Faerie Queene. Briefly, I shall illustrate four kinds of treat- 
ment. In Book I where he imitates Holy Scripture, his treatment 
is episodic, and provides a point-counterpoint analogy between 
classical and Christian statements of man’s fall and restoration. 


*“To the . . . Earle of Somerset,” in Chapman’s Homer, ed. A. Nicoll (N. Y., 
1956), II, 6. Cf. Daniel: “ We admire them [the ancients] not for their smooth- 
gliding words, nor their measures, but for their inuentions.” “A Defence of Ryme,” 
in Eliz. Crit. Essays, ed. G. G. Smith (Oxford, 1904), II, 364. 

* Jonson, “ Discoveries,” in Crit. Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. 
Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), I, 50. 
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In Book II where he imitates “ the antique Poets historicall,” his 
treatment is organic: he uses their “ Idea or fore-conceite” (to 
use Sidney’s term) in order to contain them within his own poetic 
pattern. In Books III and IV where he abandons the motif of the 
knight-hero upon his quest, his treatment is thematic: two classi- 
cal myths provide the contrapuntal framework for his allegory. 
In Book VI his treatment is romantic: the Pastorella episode is 
his most consummate rendering of mythology, a perfectly inte- 


grated myth whose significances within Spenser’s allegory are | 


literally realized in terms of the romantic narrative, as perfect 
in its way as Apuleius’ legend of Cupid and Psyche which may 
have been his model. 


1. The defining structure of Book I, the history of the Redcross 
knight’s fall and restoration, is taken from Scripture. The myth 
of man’s fall and restoration which is developed throughout the 
Old and New Testaments gathers in the Book of Revelation into 
a final image: the Woman fleeing into the wilderness, being vexed 
by the Dragon which is linked with Rahab, the Whore of Babylon. 
Through this image of the true Church of Christ opposed by the 
Church of Antichrist, Spenser shows Una opposed by Duessa 
whom she calls “mine onely foe, mine onely deadly dread.” 
Each claims the knight for her own, the one conspiring his fall 
into Orgoglio’s dungeon, the other leading him towards his ulti- 
mate restoration in the Heavenly City, until Duessa’s claim is 
denied and he marries Una. But in two episodes Spenser signifi- 
cantly turns aside from this Scriptural matter to draw upon 
classical mythology. The first is where the knight, plucking a 
bough to weave a garland for Duessa, hears Fradubio tell the 
pitiful story of his metamorphosis into a tree. The theme derives 
ultimately from Virgil; and Fradubio’s metamorphosis is Ovidian. 
His story stands here as a brief allegory of the knight’s fall and 


restoration which is later rendered in Christian terms. For like | 


Fradubio, the knight has left his own lady, and he too will be 
defiled by this same witch Duessa. But much more pitiful than 
Fradubio’s wretched state of being exposed to the weather and 
“banisht from liuing wights, our wearie dayes we waste,” the 


*]. vii. 50. All references to Spenser’s poem are to the edition of J. C. Smith 
(Oxford, 1909). For the interpretation of the Book of Revelation, see John Beale, 
The Image of Bothe Churches, in Select Works, pub. by the Parker Society (Cam- 
bridge, 1849). 
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Redcross knight goes “ where neuer foot of liuing wight did tread, 
/That brought not backe the balefull body dead,” until “in 
balefull darkenesse bound . . . he his better dayes hath wasted 
all” (vii. 50, viii. 28, 38). Moreover, he will be transformed into 
that terrifying image of fallen man, Orgoglio, that “monstrous 
masse of earthly slime, / Puft vp with emptie wind, and fild with 
sinfull crime” (vii. 9). When Fradubio reveals that he may be 
restored by being “ bathed in a liuing well,” the knight is ignorant 
of what this means. With a pun he replies: “O how, said he, 
mote I that well out find, / That may restore you to your wonted 
well? ” Later he will be restored by the Well of Life, but only 
after he is rescued by Arthur, passes through the house of 
Penance, and fights the Dragon. Now he hears Fradubio’s “ pite- 
ous yelling voyce” pleading not to be injured; later his more 
poignant voice will be heard by Arthur pleading rather for death. 
Now he sees “ the wretched payre transform’d to treen mould ”; 
later he will appear as “a ruefull spectacle of death and ghastly 
drere ” (viii. 40). Thus the classical version of the fall rendered 
in Fradubio’s story prepares us through parallel with contrast for 
our understanding the Redcross knight’s fall and restoration in 
Christian terms. Then the melancholy of exile from the company 
of men will be replaced by the full Christian horror of man’s exile . 
from God, that more terrifying metamorphosis of man’s fallen 
state seen in Orgoglio and the knight’s appearance as a corpse, and 
the means of restoration only hinted at in Fradubio’s phrase 
will be fully realized in the knight’s journey under Una. 

The second classical episode in Book I is Duessa’s descent into 
hell with Night to restore the wounded Sansjoy through the art 
of Aesculapius. As Upton and Todd first observed, Spenser closely 
imitates Virgil’s account of Aeneas’ descent into the underworld. 
Numerous details set up the episode as a deliberate imitation; 
but to what end in this imitation of Holy Scripture? In Virgil, 
Aeneas’ descent climaxes the first half of his adventures. He 
hears the prophecy of his woes to be fulfilled in the second half 
of his journey, and he learns his full destiny. In Spenser, Duessa’s 
descent climaxes the Redcross knight’s wanderings—he leaves the 
house of Pride only to fall before Orgoglio. Night prophesies his 
fall (“he the man that made Sansfoy to fall, / Shall with his 
owne bloud price that he hath spilt”), and reveals that his 
adversaries are Night’s children. Duessa, like Aeneas, invokes the 
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powers of Night; and Night’s account of the macrocosmic conflie 
between the children of Night and the sons of Day expands 
Anchises’ account of the fiery life-seeds shut up in the dark 
dungeon of the body. Clearly Spenser means to parody Virgil 
In his poem the adversary, not the hero, makes the descent; the 
ancient Queen of Darkness, not the aged priestess of Phoebus, 
makes the prophecy of woe; and the great mother of the hero’ 
adversaries, not the hero’s sire, reveals the hero’s destiny. And 
when we remember that in the Renaissance Aeneas’ descent wa; 
understood as his renewal, the purpose of Spenser’s treatment oj 
Virgil becomes clear. The classical statement of man’s restoration 
is seen in Aesculapius endeavoring to cure Sansjoy’s wounded 
body through his “ famous might / In medicine ” (v. 43) , again a 
borrowing from Virgil. But this is counterpointed by Arthur 
redeeming the Redcross knight by slaying Orgoglio and entering 
the dungeon to descend into hell: 


Where entred in, his foot could find no flore, 
But all a deepe descent, as darke as hell, 
That breathed euer forth a filthie banefull smell. (viii. 39) 


He restores the knight to Una through whose efforts “ that soule- 
diseased knight” (x.24) will be fully cured. As before, the 
classical version—here of man’s redemption—prepares us through 
parallel with contrast for understanding the Redcross knight's 
redemption in Christian terms. Duessa who brings Night to aid 
Sansjoy contrasts with Una who brings Arthur to slay the enemies 
of the Redcross knight through his bright blazing shield which 
signifies divine grace. The uncertain might of the reluctant 
Aesculapius parallels and contrasts the “ greedie great desire” 
with which Arthur enters the dungeon and the “ constant zeale 
and courage bold ” with which he restores the Redcross knight to 
light. As the classical descent into hell signifies man’s renewal, 
Arthur’s descent to aid the fallen knight shows how “ heauenly 
grace doth him vphold, / And stedfast truth acquite him out of 
all” (viii.1). Spenser parodies the classical account precisely 
because it is itself a parody of the Christian statement. Such 
episodic treatment of classical mythology in Book I helps us to 
understand what Spenser means when he renders Virgil’s arma 
virumque cano as “TI this man of God his godly armes may 
blaze.” 
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2. The defining structure of Book II derives from “ the antique 
Poets historicall.” Their theme is wrath, as Milton observes when 
he declares that his argument is more heroic 


then the wrauth 
Of stern Achilles on his Foe pursu’d 
Thrice Fugitive about Troy Wall; or rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia disespous’d, 
Or Neptun’s ire or Juno’s, that so long 
Perplex’d the Greek and Cytherea’s Son.* 


To the Christian poet, articulating his poem within the heroic 
tradition, the classical poets treat life upon the order of nature. 
More specifically, since in St. Paul’s phrase we are “ by nature 
children of wrath,” they treat fallen human nature oppressed by 
inner wrath (as Achilles) or the wrath of the gods (as Ulysses) . 
Homer contains all poetry, so the Renaissance believed, and his 
Iliad and Odyssey provide respectively the tragic and comic 
pattern. Spenser imitates Homer, then, in order to describe 
Guyon’s fall and restoration. 

For the first half of his structure which ends in Guyon’s fall, 
he imitates the Iliad. Chapman notes that Homer’s first word 
ujvw, wrath, contracts the poem’s proposition which he calls 
“Predominant Perturbation.” ® In Renaissance moral terms, re- 
vealed by his translation, the story of Achilles’ baneful wrath is 
the story of intemperate man whose irascible affections overcome 
reason. When he quarrels with Agamemnon, “in his brisled 
brest / His rationall and angrie parts a doutfull strife possest.” 
Thetis urges him to “ renounce all warre, and feed / Thy heart 
with wrath,” and leaves “ wrath tyring [feeding] on her sonne ” 
(I. 415-422) . 


Peleus sonne at his black fleete, sat gyrt in Angers flame 
Nor to Consults that make men wise, nor forth to battail came, 
But did consume his mightie heart in desolate desires. 


He remains burning in wrath until at the news of Patroclus’ death, 

“griefe darkned all his powres” (XVIII. 18). In despair he 

recognizes too late how anger “ kindles tyrannie / In men most 

wise .. . And like a pliant fume it spreds through all their breasts, 
‘Paradise Lost, TX. 14-19. 


* Cf. Webbe, A Discourse of English Poetrie, in Smith, I, 234, 249. 
* Nicoll, IT, 4. All references to Chapman’s translation are to this edition. 
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as late /It stole sterne passage thorough mine” (XVIII. 101- 
105). When “ farre in rage” he seeks Hector, he has become 
Wrath itself: “his teeth gnasht as he stood, his eyes so full of 
fire they warm’d, / Unsufferd griefe and anger at the Troyans so 
combin’d ” (XIX. 356-357) . 

Spenser tells this same story of wrath and grief; but these 
affections (“both coosen passions of distroubled spright ”) are 
identified with Guyon’s antagonists. Achilles’ predominant per- 
turbation is opposed by Guyon’s temperance. 


Who euer doth to temperaunce apply 

His stedfast life, and all his actions frame, 

Trust me, shall find no greater enimy, 

Then stubborne perturbation, to the same. (II. v. 1) 


In the first half of Book II, he shows how Guyon subdues this 
great enemy. In moral terms he shows how “ griefe and wrath, 
that be her [feeble nature’s] enemies, / And foes of life” (vi. 1) 
may be restrained by the rational soul. First, Guyon subdues 
Occasion, “ the root of all wrath and despight ” and binds Furor 
in order to rescue Phedon in whom grief and fury have made “ the 
mortall sting, / That during life will neuer be appeasd ” (iv. 10, 


33). At the end of this episode, the Palmer moralizes upon the | 


affections of wrath and grief which “strong warres . . . make, 
and cruell battry bend / Gainst fort of Reason, it to ouerthrow” 
(iv.34). Then Guyon defeats the wrathful Pyrochles who has 
been aroused by Atin, and counsels him to “fly the dreadfull 
warre, / That in thy selfe thy lesser parts do moue, / Outrageous 
anger, and woe-working iarre . . . Which thee to endlesse bale 
captiued lead” (v.16). (Atin corresponds to the role of Ate in 
the Iliad. Agamemnon explains to Achilles that “all things are 
done by strife; that ancient seed of Jove, / Ate that hurts all” 
(XIX. 91-92) .) In the next episode, Atin arouses Cymochles, the 
“womanish weake knight,” from his slumber in the Bower to 
revenge the death of Pyrochles. In response, “as one affright / 
With hellish feends, or Furies mad vprore, / He then vprose, 
inflam’d with fell despight, / And called for his armes ” (v. 37). 
Clearly we are meant to see in his anger and grief over Pyrochles’ 
death, Achilles’ response to the news of Patroclus’ death. (To the 
Homeric figure of wrath the Renaissance added the “ effeminate 
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man” (Shakespeare’s phrase in Troilus and Cressida) ,’ one who 
withdraws from fighting because of love.) Guyon subdues these 
Achillean affections through his own power; but they break out 
again as Cymochles lapses into lust and Pyrochles burns in the 
idle lake. When his power is exhausted through resisting Mam- 
mon, he falls helpless before them. At the mid-point of the Book, 
Atin and Archimago guide Pyrochles and Cymochles to vent their 
wrath on his fallen body. 

This climactic moment in the first half of Book II reproduces 
that similar moment in the Iliad where the wrathful Achilles 
meets Hector. Though Hector offers not to shame the body after 
victory, “ these faire and temperate termes / Farre fled Achilles ” 
who vows that “ now the dogs and fowles in foulest use / Shall 
teare thee vp, thy corse exposde to all the Greeks’ abuse ” (XXII. 
922, 289). After slaying Hector, he strips the armour and despoils 
his corpse. In Spenser, Guyon’s antagonist despoils the bodies of 
his victims: ‘“‘ whose carkases, for terrour of his name, / Of fowles 
and beastes he made the piteous prayes” (v.26) while Guyon 
holds compassionately that “all so great shame after death I 
weene, / As selfe to dyen bad, vnburied bad to beene” (i.59) and 
buries Mortdant and Amavia.* When Pyrochles and Cymochles 
dominate Guyon’s ‘ dead” body, like Achilles they vow to strip 
his armour and leave his carcass to “ be entombed in the rauen or 
the kight ” (viii. 16) . 

But at this moment, the pattern of the Iliad is dramatically 
reversed. Once Guyon has fallen exhausted, “ and all his senses 
were with deadly fit opprest,” the funeral march of this final line 
of Canto VII ominously announces what seems to be the end. He 
has depended upon his own power: with this gone there seems 
nothing left to depend on. Then the opening lines of the next 
canto burst breathlessly upon the reader: 


And is there care in heauen? and is there loue 
In heauenly spirits to these creatures bace, 


That may compassion of their euils moue? 
There is. 


"TI. iii. 218. Patroclus urges Achilles: “sweet, rouse yourself; and the weak wanton 
Cupid / Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold.” 

*The Christian basis for Guyon’s statement is given in Book I where the sixth 
beadsman in the holy hospital cares for the dead because they are made in God’s image. 
The significance of the prayer which Spenser adds: “ Ah dearest God me graunt, I dead 
be not defould,” is not seen until this moment in the second book. 
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(That “ and ” suddenly bridges the gap between God and man.) 
God intercedes directly for Guyon—his one appearance within the 
action of the poem—and sends the Angel who guides the Palmer 
who urges Arthur who saves Guyon from his enemies. The bridge 
is thus complete from God’s grace, to the ministering angels, to 
“ right reason,” to the sum of all virtues which may rescue man.’ 
First the Palmer defies the threat to despoil Guyon’s body, for 
“vile is the vengeance on the ashes cold . . . to spoile the dead 
of weed / Is sacrilege, and doth all sinnes exceed ” (viii. 13, 16). 
(He echoes Hector’s plea; but Pyrochles, like Achilles, rejects 
it.) Then Arthur enters to plead for Guyon’s body, as Priam 
seeks to “redeem” Hector’s body. But through him all the 
Achillean virtues are destroyed. Unlike Achilles in whom “fit 
ruth that now should draw so deepe / In all the world being lost 
in him” (XXIV. 46-47), Arthur’s immediate response is “ sure I 
rew his pitteous plight ” (viii. 24). Against the Achillean spirit 
of revenge, Arthur argues that vengeance belongs only to God 
who only may punish the dead; “ but gentle knight, / That doth 
against the dead his hand vpreare, / His honour staines with 
rancour and despight ” (viii. 29). Unlike the helpless Priam who 
pleads prostrate before Achilles, Arthur confronts the Achillean 
figures with the sword. He slays Pyrochles in battle, and when 
Cymochles refuses grace—being the unrepentant Achilles—he 
chops off his head. Finally, not in the Achillean figures, but in 
Guyon is true virtue to be found: “ in [his] dead face he [Arthur] 
read great magnanimity ” (viii. 23). Now Guyon may go beyond 
this height of virtue: with the irascible affections destroyed, he 
arises “ with so fresh hew ” to begin the second half of his quest. 

Within the structure of the second half of Book II, Spenser 
imitates the Odyssey. Again Chapman supplies the relevant criti- 
cal gloss when he notes that Homer’s first word dvSpa, Man, 
contracts the poem’s proposition: “the Mind’s inward, constant 
and unconquerd Empire, unbroken, unalterd with any most 
insolent and tyrannous infliction.” '? Spenser displays the form 


*There is here a similar point-counterpoint analogy between the classical and 
Christian statements of man’s fall and restoration, as in Book I. After Archimago 
appears with Arthur’s flaming sword to rescue Pyrochles from the burning lake and 
cure his wounds by his sage counsel, Arthur enters to rescue Guyon. Archimago 
“him restor’d to health” (II.vi.51), that is, he preserves the irascible spirit: 
Arthur destroys this spirit by slaying Pyrochles. 

*° Nicoll, IT, 4. 
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and power of perfected man in the castle of Alma, and shows how 
it resists the tyrannous infliction of the senses under Maleger: 


th’ assieged Castles ward 
Their stedfast stonds did mightly maintaine, 
And many bold repulse, and many hard 
Atchieuement wrought with perill and with paine, 
That goodly frame from ruine to sustaine. (xi. 15) 


Ulysses as that “ absolute man” (to follow through with Chap- 
man’s orthodox interpretation) does as much; but for the 
Christian poet, man may do more than stoically resist the world. 
He must triumph over the world, though he may do so only 
through the aid of grace. Hence Arthur must free the body from 
outward infliction by slaying Maleger. Then Guyon may do more 
than resist the Bower of Bliss—he does this earlier when he 
resist Phaedria—he can destroy it. 

Guyon’s voyage to the Bower in Canto XII is Spenser’s 
deliberate imitation of Book XII of the Odyssey, as the early 
commentators noted. But the imitation seems no less than the 
poet’s attempt to overgo Homer. While Ulysses endures four 
dangers (the Sirens, the Wandering Rocks, the two rocks of 
Scylla and Charybdis, and the island of Thrinacie), Guyon 
endures twelve, and these are designed to exhaust all possible 
dangers and combination of dangers on sea, land, and in the air." 
In keeping with this mechanical design, four stanzas are given to 
each of the dangers, except those two in the air which together 
receive four. (The Maiden on the island is the exception: she is 
given three, but the Palmer has taken her first stanza to dismiss 
the sea monsters.) This Homeric material is heavily moralized 
even for the Renaissance reader; moreover, it is extravagantly 
handled. When Spenser describes the sea monsters as 


All dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee: 
Spring-headed Hydraes, and sea-shouldring Whales, 
Great whirlpooles, which all fishes make to flee, 


On the sea: the Gulf of Greediness, the Whirlpool of Decay, the Sea monsters; 
on the land: the Rock of Reproch, the Quicksand of Unthriftihed, the wild Beasts; 
in the air: the mist, the harmful fowls; on sea and land: the wandering Islands; on 
the sea and in the air: Phaedria in her boat seeking to tempt Guyon with her song; 
on land and in the air: the maiden on the island pleading for Guyon’s aid; on sea, 
land, and in the air: the mermaids in the cove of the island singing their enchanting 
song. 
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Bright Scolopendraes, arm’d with siluer scales, 
Mighty Monoceroses, with immeasured tayles, 


he is clearly taking time out. His treatment is comic, and appro- 
priately so. The dangers are not real to Guyon. Unlike Ulysses’ 
companions who are all lost—allegorically interpreted as the 
perturbations of the soul overwhelmed by adversity **—the sober 
Palmer and Alma’s strong ferryman keep Guyon on a safe course. 
The shipwrecked Ulysses is washed up on Calypso’s island where 
he is held captive in her cave; but Guyon, as that greater Ulysses, 
triumphs over the sea and arrives upon Acrasia’s island complete 
within himself. 

By the end of Book II, Spenser has absorbed the heroic tra- 
dition as it is contained in Homer. He overgoes it with the figure 
of Acrasia, that enchantress 


that with vaine delightes, 
And idle pleasures in her Bowre of Blisse, 
Does charme her louers, and the feeble sprightes 
Can call out of the bodies of fraile wightes: 
Whom then she does transforme to monstrous hewes, 
And horribly misshapes with vgly sightes, 
Captiu’d eternally in yron mewes, 
And darksom dens, where Titan his face neuer shewes. 


(1. 27) 


Clearly she is Circe, the witch who transforms men into beasts; 
and Calypso who lures her victims by promising an immortality 
of slothful desire; and a greater Dido who keeps man so enthralled 
that he forever forgets all virtuous action—a Dido, moreover, 
whose magic art destroys the escaping lover, Mortdant, and 
causes Amavia instead to die for love.** Acrasia is all these, and 
more. 

And all that while, right ouer him she hong, 

With her false eyes fast fixed in his sight, 

As seeking medicine, whence she was stong, 

Or greedily depasturing delight: 

And oft inclining downe with kisses light, 

For feare of waking him, his lips bedewd, 

And through his humid eyes did sucke his spright, 

Quite molten into lust and pleasure lewd. (xii. 73) 


*2 Comes, Mythologiae (Padua, 1616), p. 493. 
*® Upon was the first to note the parallels between Amavia and Dido; see Var. Sp., 
IT, 191-192. 
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She is the succubus who defiles his body, the lamia who sucks out 
his spirit. Her lover, being so enshrouded by her body, forgets 
that he is a man. He becomes a child; so goaded by unsatisfied 
desire, he becomes beastlike in passion; and yet less than a beast, 
for “greedily depasturing delight” he becomes plant-like, one 
whom “ her lusts did feed ”; and finally, laid asleep, he yields his 
life to become inanimate as a stone: “ ne for honour cared hee, / 
Ne ought, that did to his aduauncement tend, / But in lewd loues, 
and wastfull luxuree, / His dayes, his goods, his bodie he did 
spend.” With this ironic vision of man “dead to sin,” the full 
horror of the Bower breaks into the poem: “ O horrible enchant- 
ment, that him so did blend” (xii.80). Spenser’s image of the 
enchanting woman who symbolizes all that stands between the 
hero and his goal is the same: only what is merely implicit in 
Homer, partly explicit in Virgil, becomes consciously articulated, 
full realized, and therefore more significant. When Guyon meets 
Acrasia, he shows no tears such as Ulysses shed before Calypso, 
but only “rigour pittilesse,” and the tempestuous noise which 
heralds Aeneas’ yielding to Dido is the “ tempest of his wrath- 
fulnesse ” as he destroys the Bower. 


3. In mythic terms, Acrasia is Venus; and the knight wounded 
by concupiscence over whom she broods is Adonis.** The tra- 
ditional link between Venus and Nature becomes explicit in the 
description of her Bower, while her lover, as his name Verdant 
suggests, is Spring, the god of vegetation (literally, Ver-dant, one 
who gives spring). His imprisonment symbolizes the sterility of 
life upon the order of nature which is seen in the eternal summer 
of the Bower. By destroying the Bower, Guyon shatters that 
enshrouding nature, natura naturata, and releases the regenerative 
powers of nature, natura naturans, what Shakespeare calls “ great 
creating Nature.” Since the cycle of the seasons may begin anew, 
the flight of Florimel immediately follows. Upon the cosmological 
level of Spenser’s allegory, her flight signifies the natural cycle of 
the seasons. As her name indicates, she is the flower-maiden or 


“*Cf. Spenser’s statement of the myth of Venus and Adonis in III. i. 34-88. Venus 
enshrouds the sleeping Adonis with her mantle “colour’d like the starry skyes,” as 
here Verdant is enshrouded by external nature. In each case the sleeping lover is 
laid in secret shade while the enchantress fixes him with her eyes. Verdant’s state—his 
absorption into Nature—is mythically rendered in the account of Venus changing 
Adonis into a flower. 
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Persephone. Accordingly, Spenser surrounds her with images of 
life, light, and beauty. Clad in “ garments . . . wrought of beaten 
gold,” her golden locks “ in rich circlet . . . enrold,” and crowned 
“ with golden wreath and gorgeous ornament” (III. 1. 15; v. 5; vii. 
11) she appears as the sun dazzling all who look upon her. She is 
also Beauty itself; “ the surest signe, whereby ye may her know, / 
Is, that she is the fairest wight aliue ” (v.5). And as “ the flowre 
of womens pride ” (vii. 31) , she is the feminine whose beauty first 
arouses love. Within Book II all affections, including love, are 
the enemies of reason, and the feminine appears either as staunch- 
ly virginal in Belphoebe or blatantly sensual in Acrasia. The 
perfected body described in Alma “had not yet felt Cupides 
wanton rage” (ix.18). Acrasia’s capture signifies the masculine 
triumph of reason over the affections which are traditionally 
feminine. But when the knights leave the house of Alma, first 
Guyon is overcome by woman’s force in Britomart, and then with 
the startling vision of woman’s beauty in the fleeting Florimel, 
they are plunged into the chaos of conflicting passions symbolized 
by the forest. 

In Books III and IV (which I take to be a unit), Spenser 
describes the romantic world of lovers. He draws his matter from 
romance, especially Ariosto and Malory. But such matter could 
not provide him with the poetic structure which his continued 
allegory requires. When Spenser announces at the beginning that 
“fierce warres and faithfull loues shall moralize my song,” he 
implies that the traditional themes of love and war will be 
resolved within his poem. For this reason he urges Cupid to “ lay 
now thy deadly Heben bow apart ” and with Venus come to his 
aid: “ come both, and with you bring triumphant Mart, / In loues 
and gentle iollities arrayd, / After his murdrous spoiles and bloudy 
rage allayd.” Love and war are at strife not only in the classical 
heroic tradition, as we might expect, but also in the romances. In 
Ariosto, Cupid and Venus reduce the hero to madness; in Malory, 
adulterous love destroys the order of chivalry. Neither an episodic 
nor an organic treatment of earlier fiction could provide Spenser 
with the means of bringing the two themes into harmony. He 
was able to do so, and reduce the nightmare world of romance 
to the ordered dream of faery land by treating thematically two 
classical myths, Venus and Adonis, and Cupid and Psyche. These 
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myths provide the pattern for the diverse actions within the two 
Books. 

They are definitively rendered in the Garden of Adonis. With- 
in this “ first seminarie / Of all things,” the “ efficacie of Nature ” 
(to use Sidney’s term) is expressed through the love between 
Venus and Adonis: “she her selfe, when euer that she will, / 
Possesseth him, and of his sweetnesse takes her fill.” Only he is 
not “dead ” as Verdant is: 

All be he subiect to mortalitie, 

Yet is eterne in mutabilitie, 

And by succession made perpetuall, 
Transformed oft, and chaunged diuerslie: 
For him the Father of all formes they call; 


Therefore needs mote he liue, that liuing giues to all. 
(III. vi. 47) 


He lives “in eternall blis, / Ioying his goddesse, and of her 
enioyd.” This myth is extended into the legend of Cupid and 
Psyche. Even as Adonis enjoys his love, Psyche is restored to 
Cupid: 
And his true loue faire Psyche with him playes, 
Faire Psyche to him lately reconcyld, 
After long troubles and vnmeet vpbrayes, 
With which his mother Venus her reuyld, 
And eke himselfe her cruelly exyld: 
But now in stedfast loue and happy state 
She with him liues, and hath him borne a chyld, 
Pleasure, that doth both gods and men aggrate, 
Pleasure, the daughter of Cupid and Psyche late. 


What the former myth expresses upon the cosmic level, this 
expresses upon the human or psychological: Psyche is herself 
the pattern of “ true feminitee ” who may teach Amoret “all the 
lore of loue, and goodly womanhead ” (vi. 51) . 

This last line suggests Spenser’s reading of the Cupid and 
Psyche myth. “ However, in the outward bark and title thereof, 
it appear painted with vanity,” writes Marmion, “ yet is that but 
as a light garment to cover more deep and weighty mysteries.” *° 
It was traditionally interpreted as an allegory of the human soul. 
According to Boccaccio’s anagogic reading, Psyche is the rational 
soul which is separated from God through mortality, purified by 


ie Ep. Ded. to “ The Legend of Cupid and Psyche,” in Minor Poets of the Caroline 
Period, ed. G. Saintsbury (Oxford, 1906), II, 6. 
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suffering, and restored to immortal glory.'* But the myth is 


capable of many meanings: “if we should wish to lay open this of the 
sublime fiction to its precise meanings, it would certainly turn into 
a huge book.” (si huius tam grandis fabulae ad unguem sensum 
enucleare uoluerimus, in ingens profecto uolumen euaderet)™ 
Capella treats the myth apocalyptically as the soul married to 
divine love; Fulgentius interprets it tropologically as the soul’s on 
fall into the state of concupiscence; and there are any number of ig 
allegorical readings.’* Treatments of the myth range from the in exil 
literal rendering of the sensuous state of Psyche’s marriage in ini 
Renaissance art, to its religious rendering by Calderon in an provic 


auto sacramentale and by Joseph Beaumont in his Psyche, or ie ts 
Love’s Mystery in XXIV Cantos: Displaying the Intercourse knight 
betwixt Christ and the Soul. Or quite differently, Chaucer treats | 
Psyche’s labors in his tale of the patient Griselda, and Shake- Spe 


speare treats her labors in more sophisticated fashion in All’s Well agg 
; ‘ : ; Withi 
where Helena performs the miracles through which she is finally hath 
translated, socially at least, to her husband’s “ sphere.” A later e 7 
treatment, and one close to Spenser’s, is Heywood’s Love's 19). 


Mistress in which the cosmological significances of the myth are 











realized. Psyche is a Persephone figure: with her fall the golden a’ 4 
age is succeeded by the state of winter; she is released from hell is 
with Persephone; and both are translated to heaven where Ceres sand 
holds her annual feast. We may expect Spenser in his treatment The 
of the myth to exploit this range of significance. It is not surpri- whom 
sing, of course, that he should be the first English poet to render terms 
the myth.’”® Apuleius’ Platonism would appeal strongly to him. follow 
That from love ‘ spring all noble deeds ” is his central faith, and Adoni 
it is the centre too of his poem. Like Psyche, Arthur enjoys that the le 
brief vision of his love which leads him to wander throughout the ne 
world: signif 
From that day forth I lou’d that face diuine; She c 
From that day forth I cast in carefull mind, | the f 
To seeke her out with labour, and long tyne, woma 
And neuer vow to rest, till her I find. (I. ix. 15) woma 
*° De Genealogie Deorum Gentilium (Venice, 1494), p. 43. and | 
17 Ibid., p. 43°. cured 
*® Capella, De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, ed. Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1866), son, 1 
pp. 41-42; Fulgentius, Mythologiarum, ed. Helm (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 66-70; and see ] 
Apuleius, Opera, ed. G .F. Hildebrand (Leipzig, 1842), pp. xxvili-xxxviii. play 
*°In SP, LIT (1956), 141-158, D. C. Allen argues that the legend of Cupid and to a 
Psyche provides a key to the allegory of Spenser’s Muiopotmos. 
A.C. 
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yth is What appeals most strongly to Spenser’s imagination is the quest 
n this of the beautiful and virtuous woman for her lover, for 

n into Nought is there vnder heau’ns wide hollownesse, 

ensum That moues more deare compassion of mind, 

eret) ™ Then beautie brought t’vnworthy wretchednesse 

ied to Through enuies snares or fortunes freakes vnkind. (I. iii. 1) 
soul’ ' ‘ . . ; és 
a Its poignancy is first realized in Una’s search for her lover: “ for- 
o saken, wofull, solitarie mayd / Farre from all peoples prease, as 
} 


; in exile, In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd, / To seeke her 
os knight” (L.iii.3). But in Books III and IV, Psyche’s quest 


pe pe provides a definitive myth for shaping the matter of romance. 
weit: She is the image of feminine virtue, and the pattern of the female 
srrente | Knight. 

Pree Spenser’s statement of the two myths in the Garden of Adonis 


°s Well presents that final restored state of the lovers, Adonis and Psyche. 
Within the Garden, Cupid lays his bow aside; but without, “ he 


: ra hath with spoiles and cruelty / Ransackt the world, and in the 
Leak wofull harts / Of many wretches set his triumphes hye” (III. vi. 
th are 49). In this outer world we see = how diuersly loue doth his 
golden pageants play, / And shews his powre in variable kinds (IIT. v. 
on tl 1). The pattern for these pageants is given by the earlier fallen 
» Can state of Adonis and Psyche. 
ateosil The Adonis theme is expressed in the male knights, all of 
surpri- whom are wounded. Timias’ story renders the theme in erotic 
vende terms. Since he forgoes woman’s love for Arthur, he does not 
o be follow Florimel, but pursues instead the lustful Foster. Like 
th, and Adonis who leaves Venus for the boar hunt, he is wounded in 
ys that the left thigh by the Foster’s ‘ bore-speare.” Only his “ sinfull 
out the wounds ” (III. v.35) are tended not by Venus—here is Spenser’s 
significant adaptation of the myth—but by the chaste Belphoebe. 





She cures only to wound again, and will not cure him by yielding 
the flower of her virginity. Similarly, Marinell, who scorns 
woman’s love, is wounded in the left side. Not the boar, but 
. 15) woman’s force in Britomart’s enchanted lance inflicts his wound, 
and he must languish until the end of Book IV where he too is 
cured only to be wounded again by love. Arthur, the Witch’s 


. son, the Fisherman, Proteus, Malbecco, and Paridell: they dis- 
, play in turn the diverse pageants of love. The wounding rises 
‘upid and to a crescendo with the pageant of Cupid’s wars displayed in 
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the house of Busyrane which shows all the world wounded by 
his darts. His power is represented in Busyrane’s power over 
Amoret, and when this power is destroyed by Britomart’s chastity, 
the way is open in Book IV for the knights to be cured. 

At the beginning of Book III, as a symbolic statement of the 
pageant of love, Spenser places the traditional story of Venus and 
Adonis. The tapestries in Castle Ioyeous reveal all the stages of 
love, from Venus’ “ bitter balefull stowre . . . when first her 
tender hart was with his beautie smit ” until she changes him into 
a flower. The story serves to “define” the nature of his female 
knights. Venus’ love is seen in Malecasta, the “ sighes, and sobs, 
and plaints, and piteous griefe ” which leads her to defile Brito- 
mart’s bed. When Britomart leaves the bed, she separates herself 
literally from lust. But not as Diana—Virgil’s name for her—for 
she has been wounded by love, as she reveals in her “ hart-thrilling 
throbs and bitter stowre” when she speaks of her love to the 
Redcross knight. Later we learn how her tender heart was 
smitten by the vision of Artegal in Venus’ looking glass. She may 
be wounded, accordingly, by Gardante; but with the aid of 
Holiness and the power of chastity, she rejects passive lust for 
love’s “ vertuous deeds.” Castle Ioyeous is Malory’s Joyous Gard 
where Lancelot takes Guinevere thereby destroying the Round 
Table. But this female Arthur seeks to establish a new order of 
the Round Table, an order of chivalry founded on chastity. 

When Britomart leaves the Castle to seek “an vnknowne 
Paramoure, / From the worlds end, through many a. bitter 
stowre”’ (III. iii.3), it becomes clear why Spenser extends the 
Venus-Adonis myth into the legend of Cupid and Psyche. Psyche, 
rather than Venus, is his pattern for woman. In Apuleius, Psyche 
is worshiped as the chaste Venus born of the land: “ by fresh 
heavenly dew, the land, not the sea, budded to have brought forth 
another Venus gifted with the flower of virginity.” *° In Spenser, 
Belphoebe is such a chaste Venus whose “ berth was of the wombe 
of Morning dew, / And her conception of the ioyous Prime,” one 
who tenders her virginity, “ that dainty Rose, the daughter of her 
Morne” (III. v.51; vi.3). Amoret, too, is a Psyche figure. Upon 


*° “ novo caelestium stillarum germine non maria, sed terras Venerem aliam, virginali 
flore praeditam, pullulasse.” Loeb ed. (London, 1915), p. 186. Adlington, in his 
translation (1566) adds: “by a new concourse and influence of the celestial planets” 
which may be reflected in the account of Belphoebe’s birth when” the heauens so 
fauourable were and free, / Looking with myld aspect vpon the earth” (III. vi. 2). 
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ler marriage, she becomes the victim of womanly fears which lead 
io her enthrallment, whereupon she is cursed by Cupid.”* Unlike 
Psyche, however, who is rescued by Cupid, Amoret cannot be 
rescued by Cupid’s man, Scudamour, but only by Britomart. In 
the 1590 version when she is restored to Scudamour, he embraces 
ter body, “late the prison of sad paine, / Now the sweet lodge of 
ue and deare delight . .. ouercommen quight / Of huge affection, 
lid in pleasure melt.” The terms remind us of Psyche’s restored 
tate in which she has born Cupid a child Pleasure. 

But the chief Psyche figure is Florimel. Her appearance at the 
beginning of Book III is explained by Boccaccio’s statement that. 
the rational soul is born of Apollo and Endelichia, or perfect age, 
because in the perfect age we truly begin to act from reason.” 
Florimel appears when the rational soul, Alma, has come of age: 
her enemies defeated, and both Guyon and Arthur are her guests. 
Psyche’s birth brings her fall into the world stained by concupis- 
ence, and when Florimel appears she is pursued by the lustful 
Foster. The significance of her flight is given by Arthur when he 
contrasts the golden age with the present iron one: 


Then beautie, which was made to represent 

The great Creatours owne resemblance bright, 

Vnto abuse of lawlesse lust was lent, 

And made the baite of bestiall delight: 

Then faire grew foule, and foule grew faire in sight, 

And that which wont to vanquish God and man, 

Was made the vassall of the victors might; 

Then did her glorious flowre wex dead and wan, 
Despisd and troden downe of all that ouerran. (IV. viii. 32) 


b 


Florimel is that “ glorious flowre” whose bright beauty reflects 
God’s image, but is abused now by lawless lust. We witness the 
stages of her flight: her pursuit by the lustful Foster; her rape 
when she loses the girdle of chaste love and her horse is eaten by 
the monster which “ feeds on womens flesh”; her metamorphosis 


*1 Spenser anticipates the Jungian interpretation offered by Erich Neumann, Amor 
and Psyche, The Psychic Development of the Feminine, A Commentary on the Tale 
by Apuleius, N. Y., 1956. Unlike the Renaissance interpreters, Neumann sees Psyche’s 
original state with Cupid as fallen: “a rapture of sexual sensuality which may fittingly 
be characterized as being devoured by a demon, a monster” (p. 74). Spenser treats 
the psychic development of the feminine in his story of Amoret. When Scudamour 
daims her from the lap of Womanhood in IV. x, marriage brings her bondage to 
Busyrane. 

2 De Gen. Deor., p. 43. 
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when her gay garments are foully arrayed with the scales of fish 
and when her heart is benumbed with cold at Proteus’ frozen 
breast; and finally her imprisonment under the sea. When “ faire 
grew foule, and foule grew faire in sight,” her place is taken by 
the snowy Florimel.** Like Psyche “cruelly exyld” by Cupid, 
Florime] endures her troubles for Marinell who scorns her love. 
But as with Psyche, the gods intervene, and she is translated 
to the company of the sea gods. Then no longer “ did her glorious 
flowre wex dead and wan,” but she is again recognized as excelling 
all creatures in her beauty. At her appearance, Marinell revives; 


As withered weed through cruell winters tine, 
That feeles the warmth of sunny beames reflection, 
Liftes vp his head, that did before decline 
And gins to spread his leafe before the faire sunshine. 
(IV. xii. 34) 


For she is that Sun, Psyche the daughter of Apollo, whose return 
restores the golden age. 

Earlier in his poem we may say that Spenser uses the Psyche 
legend. As when Guyon, like Psyche, descends to the garden of 
Proserpina where he is tempted to eat and rest, and upon 
leaving falls asleep. Psyche is rescued by Cupid who relents her 
punishment through love, while Guyon is rescued by the Angel. 
But such an angel, Spenser tells us in rapturous terms unique 
in Book II, “ of wondrous beautie, and of freshest yeares,” whose 
face ‘ diuinely shone,” and whose wings were “ decked with diuerse 
plumes, like painted Iayes”: “like as Cupido on Idaean hill, / 
When hauing laid his cruell bow away, / And mortal arrowes. . . .” 
By now, however, he has rendered the Psyche legend his own, so 
entirely is it there within his poem. 


4. Apuleius’ legend is an ideal Spenserian fiction. By this I 
mean the romantic narrative maintains its serene surface at the 
same time that it suggests many levels of allegorical meaning. 
It accommodates these meanings without strain, and without 
yielding to any. Moreover, they are realized upon the narrative 
level by the story itself. In short, what the image means, it is. 
Spenser’s legend of Pastorella is another example of this ideal. 
Where previously his rendering of myth helps our understanding 
the allegory, now the myth and its allegory become the same 


*° Cf. Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957), pp. 138, 153. 
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thing. I call this fourth kind of treatment “ romantic ” because 
the dark conceit is embodied in the romantic fiction. “ Literal ” 
would be an adequate term provided that it is seen as anagogic 
in Dante’s sense whereby the universal significance of the allegory 
is realized upon the literal level. 

The Pastorella story uses the typical romance elements: the 
baby girl who is exposed, then adopted by shepherds, later be- 
coming a pattern of beauty and virtue, and being courted by a 
knight by whom she is restored to her rightful parents. Without 
violating this story, rather by intensifying its romance elements, 
Spenser conveys the larger meanings of his allegory. While Pasto- 
rella is the simple shepherdess, she is also the flower-maiden who 
wears “ a crowne / Of sundry flowres, with silken ribbands tyde, / 
Yclad in home-made greene that her owne hands had dyde” 
(VI. ix.7). Her imprisonment in the pirates’ cave is also Pro- 
serpina’s descent into the underworld: “she thought herself in 
hell, / Where with such damned fiends she should in darknesse 
dwell” (x. 43). Also her imprisonment means, or rather is, light 
imprisoned by darkness. In this connection Spenser exploits the 
brilliant chiaroscuro effects of the darkness, the candle-light, and 
Pastorella’s blazing beauty. She appears to the merchants 


decayd and mard, 
And eke but hardly seene by candle-light, 
Yet like a Diamond of rich regard, 
In doubtful shadow of the darksome night, 
With starrie beames about her shining bright. (xi. 13) 


Again, she appears “like the faire Morning clad in misty fog.” 
Her imprisonment is also seen as life imprisoned by death: “ shut 
vp in deadly shade,” her beauty fades “like to a flowre, that 
feeles no heate of sunne, / Which may her feeble leaues with 
comfort glade” (x. 44). When she is wounded, 


Her louely light was dimmed and decayd, 

With cloud of death vpon her eyes displayd; 

Yet did the cloud make euen that dimmed light 

Seeme much more louely in that darknesse layd, 

And twixt the twinckling of her eye-lids bright, 

To sparke out litle beames, like starres in foggie night. 
(xi. 21) 


What before has been signified by the imprisonment of Amoret 
and the flight of Florimel is seen in the fiction itself. 
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Her rescue by Calidore is presented in extravagantly romantic 
terms, his breaking down the door of the cave and slaughtering 
the pirates until their dead carcasses fill the entrance. Her rescue 
is at the same time her resurrection to life, and therefore the 
restoration of beauty, life, and light to the world. Calidore brings 
her “ to the ioyous light ”: “so her vneath at last he did reuiue, / 
That long had lyen dead, and made againe aliue ” (xi. 50). When 
she is restored to her parents, the purple mold upon her breast, 
which “ like a rose her silken leaues did faire vnfold ” is unfolded. 
Her mother “ rent vp her brest, and bosome open layd, / In which 
that rose she plainely saw displayed.” In her poignant lines: 
“and liuest thou my daughter now againe? / And art thou yet 
aliue, whom dead I long did faine? ” the restoration of Pastorella 
to life is rendered literally. In contrast, for example, to the 
Redcross knight’s “ death ” before Orgoglio which is to be inter- 
preted anagogically as his spiritual death, Pastorella’s death need 
not be interpreted: we see it. It is literal while being most a 
fiction. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STYLE IN 
JULIUS CAESAR AND 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


BY MAURICE CHARNEY 


At least since the time of Lamb’s comments on the actability of 
King Lear, critics have been somewhat embarrassed by Shake- 
speare in the theater. The theater smacks of mere entertainment 
and one of the most cutting judgments of a serious play is to 
pass it off as “ good theater.” The recent Broadway production 
of Anastasia left some viewers with a secret sense of shame at 
being so affected by an obviously contrived recognition scene. 
This long-standing conflict between theater-goers and readers, 
between the play as studied and the play as performed, has 
obvious implications for an understanding of Shakespeare’s style. 
In the traditional view, a Shakespearean play is a poetic text to 
be studied with the same care as a poem of Donne or Empson. 
One could not disagree with the soundness of this view, but one 
would also like to reunite the play to its dramatic vitality in the 
theater. The humble elements of the stage production may in 
themselves offer images and even metaphors which work together 
with the poetry of the text. By thus including both verbal and 
non-verbal (or “ presentational ”’) aspects, we can attempt a fuller 
grasp of Shakespeare’s dramatic style. 


We may illustrate this approach in Julius Caesar and Antony 
and Cleopatra. These plays form an interesting pair for discussion 
since they come from two distinct periods in Shakespeare’s de- 
velopment and their style is so radically different. Yet both are 
“Roman ” plays based on North’s Plutarch. Actually, the Roman 
world in Antony and Cleopatra is very similar to that of Julius 
Caesar, but this is “ overreached ” in the play by the world of 
Empire and the splendors and perils of Egypt. Antony abandons 
the Roman world and the Roman style of Octavius Caesar—it is 
public, political, and objective as in Julius Caesar—and enters 
into the Egyptian world and the Egyptian style of Cleopatra. 
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These two plays show the working of Shakespeare’s imagination 
in two different moods; in Julius Caesar he seems to be deliber- 
ately limiting his imaginative resources, while in Antony and 
Cleopatra he appears to be trying to extend them “ past the size 
of dreaming.” * 

Perhaps the most characteristic example of Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic style is the quarrel scene in Julius Caesar (IV, ii). The 
verbal imagery here is fragmentary and undeveloped, while there 
is a brilliant presentational imagery of familiar objects and the 
rituals of day-to-day life. The scene penetrates into the personal, 
domestic, and unheroic world of Brutus, and its disciplined use 
of limited resources represents the “ Roman ” style of the play at 
its best. 

The quarrel between Brutus and Cassius brings us closer than 
we have ever come to Brutus in his ordinary daily life. Only 
once before, in the scene in Brutus’ “ orchard” (II, i), have we 
seen the tragic protagonist in a personal way, but this was no 
more than a troubled glimpse. In essence, the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassius is a completely external affair: an elaborate 
mixture of petulant accusation and lengthy self-justification. The 
quarrel abates with a confession of weakness and then a hand- 
shake (4.3.117), a visual sign of reconciliation (cf. Coriolanus 
5.3.182 S.D.). We now pass into a new mood as Brutus orders 
Lucius to bring a bowl of wine. It is an inward-turning mood 
with a strong note of sorrow, and Brutus reveals the secret he 


has kept hidden: 


Cass. I did not think you could have been so angry. 
Bru. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Cass. Of your philosophy you make no use 
If you give place to accidental evils. 
Bru. No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead. 
Cass. Ha! Portia? 
Bru. She is dead. (4. 3. 143-49) 


The revelation comes forcefully and unexpectedly: the soft music 
of ‘‘ No man bears sorrow better ” is suspended in a pause on the 
“r” of “better ”’—then the absolutely clear-cut fact: “ Portia 
is dead.” The last two lines are an echo of this rhythm, as 
Cassius questions and Brutus reiterates. At this point, Brutus’ 


1 All quotations from Shakespeare are from The Complete Works of Shakespeare, 
ed. George Lyman Kittredge, Boston, 1936. 
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boy, Lucius, enters “ with wine and tapers ” (4.3. 1575. D.), and 
the revelation is solemnized by the drinking of wine. This is 
another stage ritual for reconciliation, and it recalls II, ii, where 
Caesar invites the conspirators to “ go in and taste some wine 
with me...” (2.2.126). 

As Cassius, Titinius, and Messala are about to leave, Brutus 
calls for his dressing gown, which he presumably puts on after 
they exeunt (he is wearing it at 4.3.253). This investiture with 
the gown begins the scene proper of Caesar’s Ghost, and it is 
filled with a remarkable compassion. In the staging of this, Brutus 
might remove some part of his military dress before he puts on 
the gown in order to indicate a change in role: he is no longer 
the Roman general and conspirator, but only a private citizen, 
troubled in mind and weary in body and about to go to sleep. 
The putting on of the gown would indi .'* this transformation 
(cf. the disarming of Antony in Antony aii Cleopatra). Brutus 
now appears in his personal and domestic role, like Caesar in his 
“nightgown ” (our modern dressing gown) at the opening of II, ii. 

After the intense and exhausting emotion of the quarrel with 
Cassius, Brutus’ mind turns naturally from abstract logic to the 
common concerns of life. He will not have Varro and Claudius 
“stand ” watch in his tent, but provides them with cushions so 
that they may sleep. He has the boy, Lucius, play for him, and 
when the boy falls asleep, he takes away his instrument lest he 
break it. The boy sleeps easily and involuntarily (cf. Henry V 
4.1.274-301), while the care-worn Brutus must go through a 
long and elaborate ritual to woo sleep. He finds a book he has 
been looking for in the pocket of his gown, and when he finally 
settles himself, he opens the book to the page with the “ leaf 
turn’d down / Where I left reading” (4.3.273-74). All this 
wealth of detail—the gown, the cushions for the guards, the boy 
falling asleep and his instrument taken away, the book with the 
dog-eared page found in the pocket of the gown—enters the 
consciousness of Brutus in a sudden Proustian abundance and 
prepares his mind for the entrance of the Ghost. In symbolic 
terms, the Ghost of Caesar seems to “ explode ” into this intensely 
human scene. By a series of images of daily human concern, we 
have entered the inner consciousness of Brutus and there find the 
spirit of the murdered Caesar that has brooded over the entire 
quarrel with Cassius (cf. 4.3.19 ff., 58 ff., 105 ff.). The figure of 
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the Ghost on stage is the external embodiment of Brutus’ sense of 
conscience and guilt, and the creation of a psychological atmos- 
phere has served to identify the ghost within and the ghost 
without. By so doing, Shakespeare has turned the fairly crude 
stage convention of the ghost into a subtle dramatic instrument, 
something he will exploit more fully in Hamlet. 


The style of this scene reflects, at their best, certain general 
features of the style of Julius Caesar. Most striking is the sharply 
limited vocabulary of the play. Only the quite short Comedy of 
Errors and The Two Gentlemen of Verona use a smaller stock of 
words.’ Despite the fact that Julius Caesar was probably written 
just after Henry V and shortly before Hamlet,’ it shows no affinity 
at all with the vocabulary of these plays, especially Hamlet, which 
“contains much the largest and most expressive vocabulary ” in 
the Shakespeare canon. Hart thinks that this peculiarity in the 
diction of Julius Caesar represents “ the result of an experiment, 
fortunately not repeated, of curbing the author’s natural exuber- 
ance of expression and restraining his fondness for metaphor and 
word-coining.” * 

The imagery of Julius Caesar is also quite limited. In Wells’ 
count, this play ranks twenty-sixth in volume of imagery, while 
Antony and Cleopatra is third.’ And Spurgeon finds that Julius 
Caesar has less than a third the ratio of images to text that is 
present in Antony and Cleopatra.’ One may of course find fault 
with the methods of classification of both of these scholars, but 
the comparative figures are significant. As a matter of fact, long 
sections of Julius Caesar are almost without a conscious verbal 
imagery. In Acts IV and V, the carefully developed image themes 
of the first part of the play—blood, fire, and storm—are almost 
abandoned, and, as we have noted, the quarrel scene makes little 


2 Julius Caesar (2,450 lines) has a vocabulary of 2,218 words, while The Comedy of 
Errors (1,753 lines) has 2,037 words, and The Two Gentlemen of Verona (2,193 lines) 
has 2,153 words. See Alfred Hart, “ Vocabularies of Shakespeare’s Plays,” RES, XIX 
(19438), 182 (Table I), and 135. 

5 See E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems, Oxford, 
1930, I, 397, 423-24. 

“Hart, “ Vocabularies of Shakespeare’s Plays,” 135. 

5 Henry W. Wells, Poetic Imagery: Illustrated from Elizabethan Literature, New 
York, 1924, p. 219. 

* Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery and What it Tells Us, New York, 
1935, Appendix II, pp. 361-62. Julius Caesar has 83 images for 2,450 lines of text, 
while Antony and Cleopatra has 266 images for 3,016 lines of text. 
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use of verbal images for its effect. Typical of this almost imageless 
diction is the proscription scene which opens Act IV. Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus—the new Triumvirs—decide the fate of 
the Roman Republic: 

Ant. These many, then, shall die; their names are prick’d. 

Oct. Your brother too must die. Consent you, Lepidus? 

Lep. I do consent— 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 

Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 
Ant. He shall not live. Look, with a spot I damn him. 
x (4. 1. 1-6) 


In these six lines human lives are bargained away and the business 
of the Empire is begun, but the only images are the damning 
“ spots ” that are “ pricked down.” As in Coriolanus, the pressure 
of public affairs does not permit one to luxuriate in images. 

This deliberate limiting of imaginative resources in Julius 
Caesar seems to indicate a stylistic experiment on Shakespeare’s 
part. He appears to be attempting a special “ Roman ” style for 
the play, one that can express the clarity of thought and forth- 
rightness of action in the Roman subject-matter. The “ limited 
perfection ” of this “ Roman” style is perhaps best described by 
A. C. Bradley: 


Neither thought on the one side, nor expression on the other, seems to 
have any tendency to outrun or contend with its fellow. We receive 
an impression of easy mastery and complete harmony, but not so 
strong an impression of inner power bursting into outer life. Shake- 
speare’s style is perhaps nowhere else so free from defects, and yet 
almost every one of his subsequent plays contains writing which is 
greater. To speak familiarly, we feel in Julius Caesar that, although 
not even Shakespeare could better the style he has chosen, he has not 
let himself go.’ 


Bradley relates the style to its Roman theme, so that Julius 
Caesar is seen as “a deliberate endeavour after a dignified and 
unadorned simplicity—a Roman simplicity perhaps.” * This sort 
of writing does not have the brilliance of Antony and Cleopatra, 
yet in that play, too, the Roman world is set forth in an austere 
imagery of hard, cold, material objects and the practical business 
of state; it is only the imagery of Egypt and the East that is 


"A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, 2 ed., London, 1905, pp. 85-86. 
*Ibid., p. 85, Note 1. 
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luxuriant. The “ Roman” style is the natural speaking voice of 
Octavius Caesar, and, to extend the discussion, of Coriolanus, 
too. It is a mark of integrity for Coriolanus to be “ ill-school’d / 
In bolted language ” (Coriolanus 3.1. 321-22), and he exclaims, 
almost triumphantly: “ oft,/ When blows have made me stay, I 
fled from words” (Coriolanus 2.2.'75-76) .° 
The sense of order, limitation, and control in the “ Roman” 
style of Julius Caesar is expressed in the rhetorical form of close 
analogy, especially the simile. This form uses explicit and care- 
fully worked-out comparisons, and there is an attempt to indicate 
just what specific aspects of the vehicle (image proper) are to be 
applied to the tenor (idea). A very clear example is Titinius’ 
eulogy for the dead Cassius: 
O setting sun, 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set! 

The sun of Rome is set. (5. 3. 60-63) 


The formula for this image is quite simple and commonplace: the 
life of man is represented by the course of the sun in a single 
day and death is therefore a sunset. Further, the red rays of the 
setting sun are like the red blood of Cassius’ death wound. Not 
only is an analogy drawn between the individual (Cassius) and 
the cosmos (sun), but the state (Rome) is brought in as a third 
plane of being. The parts of the analogy are clearly identified 
by the “as ...so” form of their relation, which also makes the 
application of the analogy very specific and limited. Within this 
narrow imaginative framework the image functions as a com- 
pleted system, whose meanings are self-explained and _ self- 
pointed.” The balance and symmetry of the figure are par- 
ticularly useful in a play such as Julius Caesar, where so much 
depends on the conflict of order and disorder, and on the corre- 
spondences between microcosm and macrocosm: man, the state, 
and the cosmos. These concerns show how close this play is to 
Shakespeare’s English history plays, with their continual reference 


° See Maurice Charney, “ The Dramatic Use of Imagery in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus,” 
ELH, XXIII (1956), 183-93. 

*° Another example of this kind of analogy is Brutus’ argument for immediate battle 
at Philippi: “There is a tide in the affairs of men...” (4.3. 218 ff.). The far-fetched 
“conceits” in the play (e.g., 3.2. 181-86, 5.1.32-40) and the personifications (e.g. 
2.1. 77-85, 2. 2. 44-48, 2. 4.6-7, 5.3.67-71) also illustrate the analogy form. 
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to order and disorder in the Garden Commonwealth and the Body 
Politic of England."* 

By the time of Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare has aban- 
doned the analogy form of Julius Caesar. We may see this 
contrast in style in the very unorthodox and dramatic way he 
uses similes. In Cleopatra’s final speech, for example, the similes 
make a slow, rich music of monosyllables: “ As sweet as balm, 
as soft as air, as gentle—”™ (5.2.314). There is an hypnotic 
sense of falling asleep, in which it is dramatically just to leave the 
final figure incomplete—Cleopatra follows the turn of her thought 
to “O Antony!” (5.2.315). These similes dramatize the effect 
of the asp-bite as described by Plutarch; it 


causeth onely a heauines of the head, without swounding or complain- 
ing, and bringeth a great desire also to sleepe, with a litle swet in the 
face, and so by litle and litle taketh away the senses & vitall powers, 
no liuing creature perceiuing that the patients feele any paine. For 
they are so sorie when any bodie awaketh them, and taketh them vp; 
as those that being taken out of a sound sleep, are very heauie and 
desirous to sleepe.™® 


A similar type of simile is used in Antony’s speech to Eros in IV, 
xiv. The changing shapes of the clouds present a pageant of 
Antony’s dissolution: 


That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water. (4. 14. 9-11) 


‘ 


So Antony himself is “indistinct / As water is in water” and 
“cannot hold this visible shape ” (4.14.14). The strong Roman 
sense of reality is slipping away from Antony, and the paradoxical 
simile is used to emphasize the process. These similes push beyond 
the ordinary limits of the analogy form to an area of hyperbole 
and symbol. 

This dramatic use of similes in Antony and Cleopatra is part of 
a larger stylistic purpose very different from the ordered per- 


"See Wolfgang Clemen, Shakespeares Bilder, Bonn, 1986, Ch. IV. This excellent 
chapter is omitted from the English edition of Clemen: The Development of Shake- 
speare’s Imagery, London, 1951. 

The Folio has a period after “gentle.” Capell first suggested the dash, which 
seems justified by the “O Antony!” that follows as if the discourse had been broken 
off (see Variorum Antony and Cleopatra, ed. Horace Howard Furness, Philadelphia, 
1907, p. 368). 

"Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch, ed. F. A. Leo, London, 1878, p. 1002. 
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fection of Julius Caesar. The characteristic figure in Antony and 
Cleopatra is the hyperbole, or what Puttenham, in his Arte of 
English Poesie (1589) , calls “ for his immoderate excesse . . . the 
ouer reacher” or “ the loud lyer,”’* and he defines it as “ by 
incredible comparison giuing credit.” ** In Greek, “ hyperbole ” 
is “a throwing beyond: an overshooting, superiority, excess in 
anything .. .” (Lidell-Scott Dictionary). This would include the 
ideas of extravagance and boldness as well as exaggeration and 
overstatement. In essence, hyperbole is the reaching-out of the 
imagination for superlatives. This is perhaps what Coleridge 
means when he calls the style of Antony and Cleopatra “ feliciter 
audazx ”—literally, “ felicitously bold or audacious,” but which is 
best translated by Coleridge’s own phrase, “ happy valiancy of 
style.” *° 

This type of style is needed to express the spaciousness and 
scope of the play’s themes. Perhaps the best example is Cleo- 
patra’s dream of Antony: 


His face was as the heav’ns, and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course and lighted 
The little O,'7 the earth. (5. 2. 79-81) 


The image of Antony becomes the whole cosmos, and this earth 
is only a “ little O”” in comparison—we cannot imagine in higher 
terms. Cleopatra continues: ‘“ His legs bestrid the ocean: his 
rear’d arm / Crested the world” (5.2. 82-83). This is the Mar- 
lovian strain of invidious comparison, which we may paraphrase 
thus: as to the ocean, his legs “ bestrid ” it; as to the world, his 
reared arm “ crested ” it. Cleopatra goes so far as to question the 
reality of her dream, as if it were beyond our mortal sense of 
possibility: 


Think you there was or might be such a man 
As this I dreamt of? 
Dol. Gentle madam, no. 
Cleo. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods! 
**George Puttenham, The Arte of English Poesie, ed. Gladys Doidge Willcock and 
Alice Walker, Cambridge, 1936, p. 191. 
** Ibid., p. 154. Cf. Harry Levin’s discussion of the stage as “a vehicle for hyper- 
bole” in Marlowe (The Overreacher, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, p. 24). 
*° Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Thomas Middleton Raysor, London, 1930, 
Vol. I, 86. 
*7 This is Steevens’ emendation. The Folio reads “o’ th’ earth” (Variorum Antony 
and Cleopatra, p. 343). Cf. Henry V, “ Prologue,” lines 11-14. 
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But, if there be or ever were one such, 

It’s past the size of dreaming. Nature wants stuff 

To vie strange forms with fancy; yet, Vimagine 

An Antony were nature’s piece ’gainst fancy, 

Condemning shadows quite. (5. 2. 93-100) 


This image of Antony is “past the size of dreaming.” It is 
unrealizable because reality (“ Nature”) cannot present all the 
forms imagination (“ fancy,” a kind of dreaming) can conceive. 
But even to think that the forms of imagination may exist is an 
argument for “ Nature.” We may take this statement—“ Nature 
wants stuff / To vie strange forms with fancy ’—as a key to the 
character of the style. The imagination acts as hyperbole: it 
throws beyond, overshoots, is superior to, and in excess of nature, 
yet it cannot go past the size of dreaming, and therefore must 
remain implicit in the dramatic action and words. Where Julius 
Caesar limits and defines its figures and insists on the proper 
logical application of vehicle to tenor, Antony and Cleopatra uses 
a figurative language, the “ strange forms ” of “ fancy,” that tries 
to force itself beyond the bounds of mere “ Nature.” 

We may explore this “hyperbolical” style of Antony and 
Cleopatra in a more extended example showing Shakespeare’s 
characteristic fusion of verbal and non-verbal elements. Cleo- 
patra’s “ infinite variety ” is a leading hyperbole in the play which 
draws its strength as much from the poetic language lavished 
on Cleopatra as from the presented image of the character—the 
role demands an “ infinite variety ” of gesture and stage action. 
In this sense, the “ infinite variety ” is at once a figure of speech 
and a figure on the stage. 

These notions are best illustrated in Act II, scene v, where 
Cleopatra’s “ infinite variety ” is seen as roving desire searching 
for objects. We begin with the consciously poetic and languorous 
tone of Twelfth Night: “Give me some music! music, moody 
food / Of us that trade in love” (2.5.1-2). The music is called 
for, but Cleopatra is distracted by the entrance of Mardian, the 
Eunuch: “ Let it alone! Let’s to billiards ” (2.5.3). Now begins 
a series of sexual puns in the style of Shakespeare’s early comedies; 
Cleopatra explores the witty possibilities of “ play: ” 





’ 


Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d 
As with a woman. Come, you'll play with me, sir? 
Mar. As well as I can, madam. 
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Cleo. And when good will is show’d, though’t come too short. 
The actor may plead pardon. (2. 5. 5-9) 
But she quickly tires of this sport and has a new impulse: 
Give me mine angle! we'll to th’ river. There, 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes. My bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws; and as I draw them up, 


I'll think them every one an Antony, 
And say, ‘ Ah, ha! y’are caught!’ (2. 5. 10-15) 


The suggestion of music at the opening of the scene is taken up 
again, but the mood is entirely different. The absent Antony is 
“caught” or “hooked” in the physically violent image of the 
slimy-jawed fish. 
Once struck, the note of passion is intensified with the appear- 
ance of the Messenger: 
O, from Italy! 


Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. (2. 5. 23-25) 


It is a sudden sexual fury to have Antony himself in the tidings 
about him. When the Messenger tells his news of Antony’s 
marriage, he is struck down by Cleopatra (2.5.61 5. D., 625. D), 
haled up and down (2.5.64 5S. D.), and threatened with a knife 
(2.5.73 S.D.). The luxuriant poetic tone of the passage has now 
issued out into the physical violence of the stage action. This is 
all part of the style of Cleopatra’s “ infinite variety,” which runs 
the gamut from “ music, moody food” (2.5.1) to “ Rogue, thou 
hast liv’d too long” with the stage direction “ Draw a knife.” 
(2.5.73 and S.D.). 

This ambivalent tone of “ infinite variety ” was first established 
by Enobarbus right after his splendid set speech of Cleopatra 
in her barge on the Cydnus. Enobarbus assures Maecenas that 
Antony cannot break off from his “ enchanting queen ”: 

Never! He will not. 

Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 

The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies; for vilest things 


Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish. (2. 2. 239-45) 


Cleopatra is outside the withering toils of age and custom and 
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cloying appetite, for “ vilest things / Become themselves in her,” 
achieve their apotheosis and inner perfection. She is even blessed 
when she plays the strumpet (“riggish”)—this is the strange 
issue of the “ holy palmers’ kiss” of Romeo and Juliet (1. 5.102). 

The rhapsodic and transcendental aspects of “ infinite variety ” 
are only too plain. Yet there is a strong sense in which the hyper- 
boles of the play are constantly undercut. This is perhaps what 
Coleridge meant when he said that Cleopatra’s passion “ springs 
out of the habitual craving of a licentious nature, and that it is 
supported and reinforced by voluntary stimulus and sought-for 
association, instead of blossoming out of spontaneous emotion.” ** 
Such terms as “ habitual,” “ voluntary,” and “ sought-for ” con- 
vey a sense of the effort and ennui involved. But Coleridge 
safeguards the balance of his judgment by noting that “ the sense 
of criminality in her passion is lessened by our insight into its 
depth and energy... .”*® This is precisely the paradox of Cleo- 
patra’s “ infinite variety,” that it not only suggests an unlimited 
creative vitality, but also artifice and boredom. New pleasures 
are essential to a life of pleasure, as Antony says in the first scene 
of the play (where the whole Egypt-Rome conflict is stated in 
extreme form): “ There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
/ Without some pleasure new” * (1.1. 46-47). This concern for 
the new pleasure of every “ minute ” suggests Pater, who proposes 
“to give nothing but the highest quality to your moments as they 
pass, and simply for those moments’ sake.” ** Thus, behind the 
appearances of splendor and fulfillment in Egypt lies a burden- 
some compulsion: the life of the senses must have “ infinite 
variety ” or cease to exist. 


As a final example, the hyperbole of “ infinite variety” in 
Cleopatra is perhaps most vividly seen in her suicide. It is not 
quite done in the “ high Roman fashion” (4. 15.87), but with a 
priestly deliberateness and an aesthetic enjoyment of robe and 


** Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Raysor, I, 86. Cf. the “moral realism” 
of L. C. Knights, “On the Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra,” Scrutiny, XVI (1949), 
318-23, 

* Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Raysor, I, 86. 

*°The emendation “new,” first suggested by Warburton (Variorum Antony and 
Cleopatra, p. 22), appears in John Dover Wilson’s edition (Cambridge, 1950). 
Kittredge retains the Folio reading, “now.” In context, “new” seems preferable: 
Antony is relating his vision of an infinity of varied pleasures. The Folio “now” 
is made awkward by the previous “ now ” in line 44. 

** Walter Pater, The Renaissance, Modern Library edition, p. 199. 
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crown and the effect of the asp-bite. Shakespeare here takes 
advantage of all the richness of the Elizabethan staging to enforce 
the poetic splendor of Cleopatra’s final scene. She is to be shown 
“like a queen” (5.2. 227) in elaborate stage ritual and costume. 
Incidently, we know from Henslowe’s account books that gorgeous 
robes were one of the chief expenses of an Elizabethan pro- 
duction.” 


In her death, Caesar affirms her magnificence: 


she looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. (5. 2. 349-51) 


Part of the effectiveness of this passage rests in the acting of 
the part. Cleopatra must really look “like sleep,” with an in- 
definable expression of grace—perhaps a smile. In Elizabethan 
English, “ grace ” is a complex word whose meanings range from 
physical attraction and charm of personal manner to preeminence 
of nobility, moral rightness, and divine blessing. Cleopatra’s 
“ strong toil of grace” is a union of the queen who “ beggar’d all 
description ” (2. 2.203) and the “ serpent of old Nile” (1.5.25) 
—she could “ catch another Antony ” now as she caught the first 
one. We recall the Cleopatra of II, v, whose “ bended hook shall 
pierce ” the “ slimy jaws” (2.5.12-13) of fish, and “ think them 
every one an Antony, / And say, ‘ Ah, ha! y’are caught!’ ” (2. 5. 14 
15). We should not overlook the violence in Cleopatra’s “ strong 
toil of grace” and its ability to “catch.” The word “ toil,” for 
example, refers to a net or trap to snare game. Cleopatra is 
heightened, but not transcendentalized by her death, and her 
character and motives remain in a certain ambiguity even at the 
end. She is always both “queen” (female monarch) and 
“ quean ” (wench, whore) , and in this covert pun * lies the secret 
of her attraction. 


*2 Chambers notes some of Henslowe’s expenses for apparel, which ran as high as £19 
for “a rich cloak bought of Langley” (The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923, II, 185; 
see also 184 and 228). For the general subject of Elizabethan costume see M. Channing 
Linthicum, Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, Oxford, 
1936. 

*8 Helge Kékeritz discusses the possibility of this pun, but regards it as “ dubious.” 
It is possible in colloquial speech but not in the polite speech that Shakespeare uses 
(Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, New Haven, 1953, p. 88). E. J. Dobson agrees that 
“the use of the raised sound was a vulgarism,” but notes that it “ might occasionally 
make its way into the speech of higher classes . . .” (English Pronunciation 1500-1700, 
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Antony and Cleopatra is perhaps the richest in imagery and 
stylistic effects of Shakespeare’s plays; Julius Caesar is among the 
most sparse. The two plays thus offer an illustrative contrast 
between a carefully limited and controlled “ Roman ” style, func- 
tioning within a defined framework of order and disorder, and a 
hyperbolical and expansive “ Egyptian ” style which expresses the 
deep conflict between the world of Egypt and Rome. The imagery 
in Antony and Cleopatra tends to be implicit and its meanings 
suggested rather than stated. In this sense, we may speak of its 
style as elliptical and complex, with an ability to suspend many 
ideas without seeking to resolve them into one. Its style demon- 
strates, to a remarkable degree, Shakespeare’s “negative cap- 
ability.” This is not a quality that is much seen in Julius Caesar, 
yet the sharpness and clarity of detail in that play is a unique 
achievement. It proceeds deliberately rather than expansively, 
and it produces its effects, as in the appearance of Caesar’s Ghost 
to Brutus, with an astonishing simplicity. There is a sense of 
distinct outline and completed form in this play that is absent 
from Antony and Cleopatra, but its perfection is attained at the 
expense of imaginative intensity and fullness of implication. The 
“Roman ” style of Julius Caesar seems to involve Shakespeare in 
some basic contradictions, and he never again so deliberately 
restricts his imaginative powers. 


Rutgers University 
Oxford, 1957, II, 640). Dobson also indicates that “queen” and “ quean” appear as 
homophones on a number of contemporary lists. 

Whether or not this pun was actually intended on the Elizabethan stage, it seems 
to be implied when Antony says, “I must from this enchanting queen break off” 
(1. 2.182), and it is also an innuendo in the exchange between Pompey and Enobarbus 
in II, vi: 

Pom. And I have heard Apollodorus carried— 

Eno. No more of that! He did so. 

Pom. What, I pray you? 

Eno. A certain queen to Caesar in a mattress. (2. 6. 69-71) 
We can perhaps see an instance here of covert puns setting off meanings already 
present in our minds. Thomas Heywood very obviously plays on “queen” and 
“quean” in the card-playing scene of A Woman Kilde with Kindnesse (probably 
performed in 1603—see Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, III, 342): 

Wend. I am a Knaue. 

Nicke. Ile sweare it. 

Anne. I a Queene. 

Fr. A quean thou shouldst say: wel the cards are mine, 

They are the grosest paire that ere I felt. 


(The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, London, J. Pearson, 1874, Vol. IT, 123) 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN AND 
“THE WAY OF IDEAS” 


BY ERNEST TUVESON 


A revolution in epistemology has its effects on every other part 
of human thought and activity, but on none more, perhaps, than 
on the practice of poetry. For the poet deals in the very stuff of 
the mental life; changes in theories about how the mind perceives 
and how the sensory experience affects thinking and imagining 
are vital to those whose stock in trade is the significant image. 
The triumph of Locke’s Essay concerning the Human Under. 
standing, which occurred so rapidly and so sweepingly, we 
might, accordingly, expect to come home to poets very soon: 
One may assume, it would seem, that representative features of 
much eighteenth-century poetry can be explained by reference to 
that Lockian model of the mind which became standard even 
before the second decade of the century was out. 

Pope stands in an especially interesting relationship to this 
development. He was the first major English poet whose training 
was wholly after the psychology of Locke had been published: 
He was the first major English poet to write for a generation that 


* The general influence of Locke is documented in Kenneth MacLean, John Locke 
and English Literature of the Eighteenth Century, New Haven, 1936. Many later 
studies have authenticated the early and sweeping triumph of Lockian ideas; an 
example is Perry Miller’s demonstration of the preoccupation of Jonathan Edwards 
with Locke’s Essay concerning the Human Understanding. 

*The Rape of the Lock is an excellent proof of Pope’s knowledge of Lockian 
epistemology. Ariel, for example, observing the “ideas” in Belinda’s breast, is the 
mental “ considerer ” observing the contents and operations of the mind. He is in fact 
a kind of projection of Belinda’s mental processes; the poem concerns a kind of 
conflict between her understanding and the “associations of ideas” outside it. Pope, 
moreover, acutely perceives the real meaning and nature of Locke’s “visual idea” 
theory; a commentary on Locke’s epistemology could be made of this passage. Another 
proof of Pope’s interest in Locke is the paragraph about the “microscopic eye” in 
An Essay on Man (Epistle I, ll. 189 ff.). Although it expresses a common notion, 
certainly it is verbally so close to the Essay concerning the Human Understanding 
(II: xxiii: 12) that the latter may be not unreasonably taken as a source. Now this 
chapter, which is about “ Our Complex Ideas of Substances,” belongs to a series which 
defines the essence of Locke’s epistemology. That Pope should have been so familiar 
with this part of the Essay of Locke seems to be indicative. 
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had begun to think in terms of “ the way of ideas.” Can we see 
any evidence that the radically different conception of the mental 
processes affected the fabric of his poetry? In considering this 
question, furthermore, we must bear in mind that a revolution in 
epistemology is grounded in a revolution of attitudes about many 
other things—about nature and man in nature. As a test case, I 
propose to analyze some aspects of Pope’s philosophical poem, 
An Essay on Man: to attempt to determine whether its method 
rer part ¥S, modified from what might, given preceding poems of not 
vs, the dissimilar purpose and poetic mode, have been expected. 

stuff of First, it may be advisable to recall very briefly the salient 
features of the Essay concerning the Human Understanding. The 


erceives , ‘ ee 
agining dominant point, of course, is that the stuff of all thinking, of all 
image experience, is composed solely of physical sensations. The mind 


Under. is Without “ innate ” knowledge; it has no transcendental capacity 
of reaching beyond everyday experience to apprehend truths of 


y 

“a intellectual nature. Nor is it armed with internal wisdom— 
a conscience ”—which it can apply to the situations it encounters. 
nee Previous philosophies had assumed that, although the mind needs 
d even} sensations to begin the process of knowing, nevertheless those 


sensations must be transformed into the “ intelligible,”—a mental 
te th substance. The 2 rays,” as Henry More puts it, from objects meet 
raining with the mind, which then becomes aware of those objects, and 
lished? knows them; thus the sensation is a kind of intermediary, enabling 
m thal the mind to develop the potential knowledge of reality which 
exists within it. Descartes’ radical separation of mind from body 
hn Locke } is well known; the mind, aroused by the bodily impressions which 
elle it meets in the “ sensorium,” begins its independent operations, 
Edwards | and the self-existent ideas are evoked. Perhaps, again, as Marvell 

intimates in “ The Garden,” each species in nature exists, in 
a potentia, in the mind, and each “kind” in the ocean of nature 
ts te teal straightway finds its resemblance in the mentality. 


kind of Locke rejects all such theories. To More or to Marvell it 
. a seemed that, in thinking, we deal somehow with the things them- 
Another | Selves; Locke asserts that we never deal with anything other than 
eye” in sensations, and things in themselves we never know directly. 
Boer Each sensation, called the “ simple idea,” is a complete and dis- 
low On crete entity. The simple ideas remain distinct even when the 
. — understanding has combined them into the “complex ideas ” 
amullar 


which are opinions. The impressions are conveyed by the “ con- 
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duits of the nerves” directly to the “presence-room” of the 
understanding. (Essay, II: iii: 1.)* There the understanding, like 
a judge, disposes them into due order; for the mind, if not 
endowed with innate knowledge or with the capacity to transmute 


ee 


the sensory material into something “intelligible,” as the scho- 
lastic psychology had understood the word, nevertheless has the 
ability to organize experiences into wholes corresponding at least 
approximately with external realities. 

Thus it is that, for Locke, the immediate contact of the mind 
with sense experience is everything. He stresses the image of the 
understanding as ‘ perceiving”; thinking is a matter of seeing 
correctly and without bias, as if under a strong, clear illumina- 
tion. (Essay, Il: xxix: 2.) Throughout the eighteenth century 
the figure is taken quite literally. Hume, in the Essay on Human 
Nature, declares that “the mind can never exert itself in any 
action, which we may not comprehend under the term of 
perception.” * 

Correct reasoning therefore depends on the clarity and range 
of the sense impressions available to the understanding. To 
construct a correct “train of ideas” it may be necessary to 
“abstract ’: a process which, as Locke understood it, means 
selecting one sense impression out of the continuum, comparing 
it with another, similarly selected, and so on, thus picking out a 
conception such as “ white,” by perceiving the likeness between 
objects colored white. 

Locke implemented the distrust of intellectual pride which had 
been growing through the seventeenth century. “ Metaphysical 
subtleties,” it had long been felt, are dangerous. Argumentation 
and all reasoning, about even the most difficult problems, must 
be simplified; we must never lost touch with immediate experi- 
ence. We must, as Newton warned, avoid hypotheses and a priori 
assumptions. Locke showed how the mind, in its operations when 
rightly conducted, needs no such complex logical machinery. 
“|The understanding] has a native faculty to perceive the coher- 
ence or inchoerence of its ideas, and can range them right, without 
any such perplexing repetitions.” (Essay, IV: xvii: 4.) By the 
last phrase he meant syllogisms. Not even the simplifications 


* All citations from this work are from the Fraser edition (Oxford, 1914), and 
references are given to book, chapter, and section. 
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introduced by Ramist logic are necessary. The point is of special 
importance for the practice of poetry, since with the condem- 
nation of logical reasoning is associated a distrust of “ wit,” 
extending even to a suspicion of metaphor. Men are often 
deceived by “ rhetorical discourses,”—“ their fancies being struck 
with some lively metaphorical representations, they neglect to 
observe, or do not easily perceive, what are the true ideas upon 
which the inference depends.” (Essay, IV: xvii: 4.) The cure is 
to “lay the naked ideas on which the force of the argumentation 
depends in their due order; in which position the mind, taking 
a view of them, sees what connexion they have, and so is able to 
judge of the inference without any need of a syllogism at all.” In 
such a correction of reasoning, Locke, and eighteenth-century 
philosophers generally, believed, was the hope for a great en- 
lightenment of mankind which would usher in a glorious age. 

In saying that An Essay on Man is a philosophical poem in 
a Lockian manner, I do not of course mean that it represents all 
of or nothing but Locke’s philosophy, or that the poet consciously 
and laboriously contrived a poem which would exemplify the new 
way of ideas; I mean only that, as a poet seeking to correct and 
extend men’s ideas about the nature of the universe and of man’s 
place in it and duty, he could hardly help approaching the task 
with almost unconscious assumptions about the mind in line with 
those Locke had expounded. 

Maynard Mack, in the admirable introduction to his edition 
of the poem, says: 


Pope’s subject is not the visible universe but the intelligible mani- 
fested in the visible; the concreteness that he is concerned with is not 
of objects as individuals but of conceptual wholes in which objects are 
arranged—and where Keats’s ‘coming musk-rose filled with dewy 
wine’ would be as out of place as ‘ Die of a rose in aromatic pain’ 
would be out of place in the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale.’ ® 


All this is very true, but to understand Pope’s vision and method 
we must, I think, interpret such words as “ intelligible ” and “ con- 
ceptual wholes ” in the manner of the then dominant philosophy; 
and those words bear a different meaning from what we might 
assume. It must now be clear that “ intelligible,” for example, 
does not suggest an intrinsic difference between thought and 


°An Essay on Man, London, 1950, Ixxviii. All quotations from the poem are taken 
from this edition. 
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image. For a poet in the older tradition, the great ideas about 
ultimate truths must in the final analysis exist as pure entities 
within the mind. There is a sharp distinction between “ rational” 
and “ sensible.” The imagination, to be sure, may aid, and may 
make dynamic the understanding of pure truth. What St. Thomas 
Aquinas called the “ phantasms ” may suggest to and assist the 
mind in the process of knowing what is, in its essence, entirely 
non-physical. Especially is this true of the idea of God, the 
greatest and purest of all ideas. Marvell’s “The Garden” de- 
scribes an ascent from physical impression to transcendental 
experience. Fulke Greville says 

For al the Sunne doth, while his beames descend, 

Lighten the earth, but shaddow every starre: 


So Reason stopping to attend the Sense, 
Darkens the spirits cleare intelligence.® 


The difference between such attitudes and those arising from 
a Lockian philosophy is not absolute, but it is great. Both 
acknowledge the aid of images to the reasoning power; but while 
the older one considers them as merely aids, first steps so to 
speak in an ascent that culminates eventually in pure “ intellec- 
tion,” the Lockian considers all ideas as composed of and never 
transcending sense impression; and the distrust of sense impres- 
sion always implicit in the older attitude—we must beware of 
taking sensation for something significant in itself—gives way, for 
Locke, to a complete confidence in impressions. The latter indeed 
seeks to eliminate “ ratiocination ” altogether; if we see what we 
should see, we know, and our ideas are what we know. 

I should, therefore, amend the statement above quoted so as 
to read that Pope’s subject is “the intelligible composed of the 
visible,” and the poet is concerned with “not . . . objects as 
individuals but . . . objects so arranged as to compose conceptual 
wholes.” 

We have seen how Locke attacked the validity of and need for 
metaphor. The older philosophical poet would have been con- 
cerned with literally transcribing ideas from the intellectual order 
to the material—using the images of sense to give to the common 
reader some understanding, even if limited, of the truth pre-exist- 
ing in reason. Pope’s procedure, if I am correct, would be, to 4 


°A Treatie of Humane Learning, St. 17, in Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville, ed 
Bullough, Edinburgh, 1938. 
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considerable extent, the opposite one. He would attempt to select 
and to present in an effective, clear, and harmonious way the very 
“simple ideas” of which the complex ideas—even the idea of 
God—are themselves composed. We would move, not up a scale 
of increasing intellectuality, but across, bringing more and more 
of experience within the view of the understanding, so that even- 
tually the whole pattern, like a panorama at first puzzling, would 
assume a recognizable pattern. Thus the poet would assist us 
in doing what each man can do by himself—but usually does not 
—to “abstract ” by selecting and isolating key impressions, and 
to place them before the “ considering ” understanding. 

The structure of the poem would be largely determined by 
this function. And the poet would use those images which, to 
use Addison’s words, are “ known and common,” those images 
which every informed person already has in his mind, but which 
he may not have selected and utilized for the purpose of knowing 
the truth. The poet then, in Locke’s figure, would be the “ usher ” 
to the understanding, bringing the simple ideas into the “ pre- 
sence-room.” Thus would be accomplished that essential task of 
making people see clearly, in the illumination of the mind. 


We might expect that a philosophical poem constructed accord- 
ing to these specifications would not be “ ratiocinative,” in that 
it would avoid as far as possible complex processes of reasoning, 
like the syllogism. It would spread out the images before the 
reader, with minimal general comments by the poet who would 
= in memorable aphorisms, what the reader himself con- 
cludes. 


As a test, we may contrast some passages on An Essay on Man 
with some lines from an earlier poem of very much the same 
purpose, and somewhat comparable tone. Here Dryden is writing 
about themes which are to be Pope’s as well: 


But least of all could their Endeavours find 
What most concern’d the good of Humane kind: 
For Happines was never to be found; 

But vanish’d from ’em, like Enchanted Ground. 
One thought Content the Good to be enjoy’d: 
This, every little Accident destroyed: 

The wiser Madmen did for Vertue toyl: 

A thorny, or at best a barren Soil: 

In Pleasure some their glutton Souls would steep; 
But found their Line too short, the Well too deep; 
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And leaky Vessels which no Bliss cou’d keep. 
Thus, anxious Thoughts in Endless Circles roul, 
Without a Centre where to fix the Soul: 

In this wilde Maze their vain Endeavours end 
How can the less the Greater comprehend? 

Or finite Reason reach Infinity? 

For what cou’d Fathom cop were more than He.’ 


Dryden’s general poetical goal is very like Pope’s. He is writing 
for the common reader, he seeks to be plain, clear, “ familiar.” 
But for the most part he can only simplify a fundamentally and 
inescapably difficult and complex kind of reasoning: the process 
of argument itself does not yet break down. These lines aim not 
only to “illustrate” the ideas but by analogies to extend our 
apprehension of those ideas. The element of “wit” is evident 
but not extreme: the images of worldly happiness as false appear- 
ance, like the experiences of mortals in fairy tales, or the cultiva- 
tion of pure virtue as a “barren Soil,” are not novel, but the 
juxtaposition of the ideas and images involves irony and tensions. 
Thus the lines about how “ anxious Thoughts” roll in endless 
circles without a center recall the proposition of negative theology 
—basic to Dryden’s point—which held that God cannot be 
defined or represented and that any one statement about His 
nature is necessarily false. This point is explicit in “Or finite 


Reason reach Infinity?” The multiple irony involves the fact | 





that the pagan philosophers, seeking in their pride by purely | 
natural means to fathom the great mystery of Deity, end up| 
rolling in circles without a center: an ironic, mocking resemblance | 


to the nature of God, whose center, as Nicholas of Cusa says, is | 


everywhere, and whose circumference is nowhere. 


The hearty, colloquial tone and the plain language conceal a 


texture in which there are multiple subtle relationships between 
ideas and images. Thus the “fathoming ” of God (often repre- 
sented symbolically as the sea) is obliquely and ironically related 
to the failure of the “ glutton Souls ” to fill their buckets at the 
well of happiness—the well is man’s best achievement, unaided 
by faith. The images, like antennae, are aids whereby we may 
better explore the abstract idea, for in our weakness and limitation 
of sense we need the aid of what Fulke Greville called the 
“metaphorike wings ” that imagination can supply. 


7 Religio Laici, ll. 25 ff., from the first, 1682, ed. 
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It may be significant that Pope’s statement of his purpose in 
this poem recalls Dryden’s image of the inadequacy of unaided 
reason: 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 


For Pope shows the moral and philosophical-religious results of 
the Lockian revolution. Dryden’s point is that human reason, 
without supernatural guidance, trying to penetrate the maze, ends 
up ridiculous, frustrated, unhappy. Pope, on the contrary, seeks 
to show that the understanding, properly informed, will naturally 
perceive the harmonious system in “A Wild, where weeds and 
flow’rs promiscuous shoot.” Pope, accordingly, sets forth in con- 
fidence from a principle that, for Dryden, would be folly: 


Say first, of God above, or Man below, 

What can we reason, but from what we know? 
Of man what see we, but his station here, 
From which to reason, or to which refer? 


(Epistle I, ll. 17 ff.) 


Pope does not believe we can understand all, but we have enough 
experience and capacity to grasp the fact that there is a system, 
and to perceive how we fit into that system. 

Pope’s strategy is to contruct the “ complex ” ideas out of the 
simple ideas chosen as being representative, dignified, and appeal- 
ing. The pattern that emerges constitutes—not illustrates—the 
principle. As a contrast with Dryden’s passage, consider the 
following: 


Plant of celestial seed! if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 
Fair op’ning to some Court’s propitious shine, 
Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine? 
Twin’d with the wreaths Parnassian lawrels yield, 
Or reap’d in iron harvests of the field? 
Where grows?—where grows it not?—If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil: 
Fix’d to no spot is Happiness sincere, 
°Tis no where to be found, or ev’rywhere; 
(Epistle IV, ll. 7 ff.) 


This is more rhetorical than Dryden’s passage, but I think it is 
evident that we have other differences of a fundamental kind. 
The lines are metaphorical, but on a clear and obvious unilateral 
level. The network of cross-relationships within Dryden’s images 
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has no counterpart here. The basic metaphor fulfills the desider- 
atum of the “ known and common.” It is probably the kind of 
comparison that Locke himself would have approved, for there is 
no such “ lively metaphorical representation ” as would interfere 
with the main point. We do not suspect depths and hidden lines 
of connection, but we see more clearly and starkly what every 
man may observe. The continuity of the central metaphor, 
without essential modification, throughout the whole, is indica- 
tive. The “celestial seed” is merely a convenient device for 
taking us on a tour through the scenes of life. Each scene is 
summoned up by an adroitly chosen image, for Pope employs a 
poetic principle that came out of Locke’s psychology. The mind 
forms “trains of ideas,” which are closely connected, in their 
original order; when one simple idea is presented, all the others 
appear in their order. Only the key association, and no others, is 
to be invoked; the ironies, the obliquities of “wit” are to be 
avoided. Thus part of the poet’s skill consists in choosing just 
the right key words, so that, as Dugald Stewart later said, the 
pleasure of recreating the train of ideas belongs to the reader 
himself. 

The irony, where it occurs, has undergone an important change, 
for no longer is it grounded in a conviction that paradox belongs 
to the nature of things. Locke’s condemnation of metaphor and 
allusion of the ‘ witty ” kind arose out of a deep conviction that 
the mind is prone to create difficulties, confusions, where none 
really exist in nature. Failure to see clearly gives rise to that 
mental exercise, so delightful to pure reason, but so misleading, 
that produces paradox. Pope, I think, provides what we might 
call a masquerade of wit. The poet presents what seems at first 





glance to be paradox, and we get the sensation of shock. Upon | 


reflection, however, we realize that the paradox only seems to | 


exist, and that consideration shows there is an underlying con- 
sistency. 

Thus the poet does two things: he provides the surprise without 
which poetry would be dull; and he brings home the great point 
that the apparent contradictions in the universe, viewed in the 
light of the understanding, are capable of reconciliation. There 
must have been a keen moral as well as aesthetic pleasure for 
readers of this time in this experience: just as another age, which 
once again is convinced of the deeply paradoxical nature of reality, 
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experiences from it a certain disappointment. An example is the 
celebrated passage 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 


(Epistle I, ll. 87 ff.) 


The mind constructs, from its experience, the general observation 
that matter is composed of uniform elements. Thus physical 
phenomena of all kinds, throughout the universe, follow universal 
laws. The relationships of atoms are explainable by these laws, 
even though, to superficial observation, the objects composed of 
them may differ. To man there is all the difference in the world 
between a bubble and a world, a hero and a sparrow; reasoning 
about them in vacuo, he may conclude that they are of different 
orders of being. He may, for instance, conclude that the heavens 
are composed of a pure and subtle matter, quite unlike the gross 
substance of earth. Not so; the explosion of a world and the 
bursting of a bubble are not qualitatively different. Every other 
circumstance proves to be purely incidental. The line is not a 
probing of thought, to discover new meanings, as a true conceit 
may be; it is rather a striking exemplification of a simple con- 
ception. It makes memorable and striking a basic premise of 
science, by achieving the impact of wit without the content. In 
the poem, finally, it may be observed, the line is neither metaphor 
nor simile, but, for all its surprising form, a plain statement of 
fact. 

An exception to this opinion might be cited in “the glory, 
jest, and riddle of the world.” Is not the nature of man para- 
doxical? Earlier philosophies were deeply convinced of the truth 
of this statement, and, it would seem, Pope carries on the tra- 
dition. Yet, if we extend our horizons to include the poem as a 
whole, I think we see that Pope’s supreme point is just that man, 
despite appearances, is not really a paradox. It might in fact 
be argued that the whole poem is ultimately designed to expose 
this fallacy, and thus is one great masquerade of wit. The doctrine 
of the ruling passion is intended to set forth an underlying 
harmony and potential consistency within human nature. Man 
himself creates the seeming paradox of his being. He may believe 
that he is the helpless victim of contrary impulses—half to fall, 
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and half to rise—but he has not formed a true opinion of his 
own nature and powers. It should be remembered that a con- 
viction of innate evil in human nature was one of the false 
opinions the new philosophy of Shaftesbury and his followers was 
designed to expose. Thus correction of false opinion about man 
himself is the goal of the poem.® 

Pope’s method may be studied in a passage which in part deals 
with the same theme as does the quotation from Religio Laici. 
Here is his version of the contrast between finite man and infinite 


God: 
Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 
*Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What vary’d being peoples ev’ry star, 


* By “paradox” I mean any view of human nature that regards it as a mixture of 
tendencies absolutely good and absolutely evil. Orthodox Christian theology, for 
example, in the doctrine of original sin, holds such a view; the evil in man can be 
overcome only by a supernatural act in which faith and grace, not man’s single 
decision, operate. Pope, it seems to me, regards man’s nature as a “riddle” not a 
true paradox; like any good riddle, it has its logical solution. His method is to pro- 
pound that riddle in its most confusing forms, at the beginning of Epistle II; the 


“Chaos of Thought and Passion” seems at first hopeless. Pope, as editors have | 
pointed out, draws heavily on violently pessimistic descriptions of man; there are, for 
instance, the Stoic and the Epicurean alternatives, together creating an absurdity— | 


“In doubt to deem himself a God, or Beast.” The whole passage recalls Pascal's 
Pensées, but we must beware of reading into it Pascal’s conclusion. While the French 
philosopher wants to make man an insoluble mystery, a mass of contradictions which 
only faith can save, Pope intends to expose the “ proud” reason which, ignoring the 
divinely planned system of nature, would have man what he is not, and seek for the 
answer in the wrong places. 

His purpose then, is to expose in the most baffling terms the apparent enigma of 
human nature, and then to show why the enigma exists. Human nature is not 4 
paradox, really, first, because in the grand vision of God there is no absolute evil in 
the universe; like Locke, Pope advises us to accept the facts of the natural order, 


whcih will enable us to see at least dimly that “ HEAV’N’s great view is One, and that | 
the Whole.” Restricting our view to what we can know well, we see that, although | 


virtue and vice do exist for mankind, nevertheless, as Pope remarked to Spence, all 
vices may be “disguised virtues.” Pope did not quite endorse such an extreme 
position, but he did assert that what seems merely evil impulse is potentially good. 
The decision lies with man himself. 

Reason the byass turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
How true it may be that, deep down in Pope’s mind, there was something that could 
not fully accept this optimism—the apparent fatalism of “ Virtuous and vicious ev'ry 
Man must be,”—is outside the scope of this paper; his intention, as governing his 
techniques, seems clear. 
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May tell why Heav’n has made us as we are. 
But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d thro’? or can a part contain the whole? 


(Epistle I, ll. 21 ff.) 


Part of Dryden’s point is that the idea of God infinitely 
transcends sense, and that by mere reasoning we cannot attain 
to that supreme idea. It had been universally assumed that the 
idea of God must be innate, for nature could never provide the 
conception of what transcends nature. Locke, however, demon- 
strated that we “ make our idea of God ” by extending to infinity 
the “ simple ideas we receive from reflection.” Thus we construct 
the idea of knowledge; we imagine infinite knowledge, and so we 
have an attribute of Deity. Pope proceeds by a similar method. 
He presents a series of images; we see the order of our own world; 
we see how other, greater worlds contain it; by extension, then, 
of these comprehensions we arrive at the idea of the supermind 
that does permeate and “pierce” “ thro’ vast immensity.” 
Dryden’s God is spiritually infinite; Pope’s, physically. The word 
“immensity ” is an interesting clue. Originally, it was used as 
the name of a divine attribute, to indicate spiritual infiniteness, 
contrasted to the natural limitations. By Pope’s time, however, 
it had come to be the name for space, thought of as unlimited in 
extent, with which God Himself is somehow coextended. 

Thus where Dryden’s images, for all their plain familiarity, are 
designed only to suggest a truly supernatural idea, Pope intends 
to present a sequence of sensory ideas and images out of which the 
greatest idea is completely composed. The image of God as the 
unfathomable sea, as I have remarked, is an old and familiar 
symbol of God’s unfathomable nature; Dante uses it in the Divine 
Comedy, and it occurs in the mystics. Pope’s God, however, is 
not a sea; “ can a part contain the whole? ” represents his imagery. 
We do not know the system of the universe in its entirety, and 
consequently the essence of truth, simply because we do not have 
the degree of mental power to take it all in. God, the great 
Understanding, who sees perfectly, being omnipresent, sees with 
equal eye the great Whole. Having this advantage of scope, He 
nevertheless apprehends in a manner not dissimilar to that of 
human mentality. 
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Hence it is that An Essay of Man constantly emphasizes, not 
intellectualizing, but simply visualizing in wider and wider per- 
spectives. Mack, in the Introduction to his edition previously 
mentioned, remarks that “ Propositions occur in the poem, as they 
do in an actor’s speeches, but less as theorems than as formula- 
tions and definitions of states of mind which are to accumulate 
finally in inclusions, not conclusions—in an imaginatively ordered 
world.” The absence of reasoning leading to conclusions, in the 
ordinary sense of philosophical thought, is remarkable. One 


significant fact is that a large number of statements begin with | 


“ See! ” expressions. At the conclusion of Epistle II, for instance, 
there are within 28 lines no fewer than five sentences beginning 
in this way. The great description of the Chain of Being at the 
beginning of Epistle III is one long evocation of scenes, intro- 
duced by a series of “ Look! ” imperatives. 


Look round our world; behold the chain of Love 
Combining all below and all above. 

See plastic Nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 
See Matter next, with various life endu’d 
Press to one centre still, the gen’ral Good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again: 

All forms that perish other forms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the sea of Matter born, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign: Parts relate to whole; 
One all-extending, all preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least; 


‘ 


Here Pope, seeming to be the “usher” to the understanding, 


states the question, marshals the impressions into tableaux, and | 
finally phrase the great complex idea which emerges; there is | 


little analogy in this poetry, for the ideas compose the idea. 

As usher and commentator the poet does more than present 
the components of true ideas. There are, Locke believed, two 
main reasons for men’s getting false opinions. The parts of the 
idea may be internally inconsistent; and complex ideas, which 
appear logically consistent within themselves, may yet not corre- 
spond with the external order of nature. Men have concentrated 
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on the first kind of error and failed to realize it is the second that 
is chiefly to blame. The more acute the reasoning power, the 
more subject the mind is to this failing. The cure is to return 
to immediate experience, making sure that the mind is dealing 
with realities only. We might then expect the philosophical poet 
to act as a corrector of opinions. An example is this passage. 
Here, first, Pope sets forth the ideas which seem to make up the 
proposition that nature exists to provide happiness for the indi- 
vidual. 

For me kind Nature wakes her genial Pow’r, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry flow’r; 

Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 

The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew; 

For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings; 

For me, health gushes from a thousand springs; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 

My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies. 

(Epistle I, ll. 133 ff.) 


Stated thus, even though “ Pride ” is the speaker, the proposition 
constitutes a lyric which has a unity and perfection and makes 
a world of its own. Pope has created a state of mind which sees 
all nature as centered in the experiencing self; as the idea opens 
out in widening circles to cosmic vistas, it embraces the universe 
and has a kind of truth, a logical coherence. He exposes its 
falsity not by arguments, not by appealing to authority, but 
simply by extending the experience—bringing in other ideas which 
must also go to constitute a true picture of the self in the cosmic 
order. 


But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 


And so is composed another picture, as dark as the first is bright, 
and yet in its turn as internally consistent and convincing. He 
does not formally reject the first proposition, but sets against 
It another set of experiences. Eventually both pictures form a 
pattern, which constitutes a larger, more inclusive idea: ‘“ Order,” 
in which man participates as one but only one component. In a 
sense it is true that nature exists to give him delight since he 
belongs to the great system which is intended to give the 
maximum possible happiness to each being in it; but we see, in 
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the end, what that happiness is, and how it must be limited, and 
why. The “ conceptual whole ” is, in fact, a perception. 

In one of the greatest lines Pope exposes what Locke would 
call a “fantastical” idea. That man’s senses should be much 
keener, is the notion; stated abstractly, it has a plausible ring. | 
Reasoning a priori, one might conclude that man would be happier 
and wiser if he could see with the fly’s microscopic eye, combining 
with vastly keener senses human reason and discrimination. 
Pope’s method of exposing the error consists of first presenting | 
the idea, not without sympathetic care, then adding to it | 
sequential elements—again simply extending the circle of vision: | 





Say, what the use, were finer optics giv’n, 
T’inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonize at ev’ry pore? 
Or quick effluvia darting thro’ the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain? (Epistle I, ll. 195 ff.) 


; 
t 


Thus our complicated reasoning, of which we are so proud, | 
produces error, but when we see it all, we see that man is as he 
ought to be. 
I have suggested that an important corollary of the new phi- 
losophy, both of physical nature and of the mind, is the loss of 
a sense of qualitative distinctions between beings and things in 
the universe. But, one may ask, what of Pope’s description of 
the Great Chain of Being? Does the very conception not imply 
a hierarchy in the universe? The answer, I think, is that Pope 
is on the way to a conception of the Chain of Being that would 
have been more congenial, say, to Herbert Spencer than to Milton. 
For his scale (and Locke’s) does not give the impression that 
one rank of being is essentially, in its very being, nobler, of more 
spiritual value, than another. God sees with equal eye the bubble 
and a world. There is a material basis of the whole Chain. 


See, thro’ this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures aethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect! what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach! from Infinite to thee, 
From thee to Nothing! ... . (Epistle I, ll. 233 ff.) 
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It is interesting to note that, in line 234, the word “ Nature ” of 
the first folio edition became “ matter.” Of extreme importance 
is the change from the original version of line 238, which was 
“Ethereal Essence, Spirit, Substance, Man.” Now this line, so 
stated, epitomizes the older version of the Chain of Being. The 
angelic intelligences belong to a different order from men, the 
point of contact being the non-material, divine reason. The later 
form of the line, the one standing in all present editions, implies 
that angelic and human are versions of one common “ nature.” 
(Of interest is the confused order in which these ranks are listed.) 
Both changes are in line with the proposition that the real differ- 
entiation is one of increasing complexity of functions, which was 
for Spencer the criterion of evolutionary gradations. The angel 
is superior to the man not because he approaches more nearly the 
absolute being of God, but because the angel knows more, has 
a mentality that can comprehend more, quantitatively, of the 
infinite universe. This result is inescapable from the inclusion of 
God Himself within nature; everything is in the system, and 
transcendence is not an idea vitally believed in. Thus we see, 
as the general characteristic of the natural order, that “ all 
matter ” is “ bursting into birth.” There is the horizontal, out- 
ward movement characteristic of the poem. The physical omni- 
presence of God is given perfect expression in the passage 
beginning 
All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul: 
(Epistle I, ll. 267 ff.) 


By inclusive rather than purified vision we come to apprehend 
God’s being. An argument might, however, be made against my 
thesis, that the visible idea is a key to Pope’s technique in this 
poem. It has been said that An Essay on Man is conducted on a 
high level of abstraction. We hear a great deal about pride, 
virtue, fame, etc., ideas which would seem to have no clear sensory 
components, or at best only arbitary individual sensory asso- 
ciations. These abstractions frequently appear as personifications; 
in fact, the vogue for personification seems to mark eighteenth- 
century poetry as peculiarly general in character, and in our 
view Pope’s work might seem to be versified generalizations. 

It is well to recall that, as Miss Miles has shown, the language 
of An Essay on Man is much more sensory in character than we 
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usually think.’ We do not, to be sure, find the “ coming musk-rose 
filled with dewy wine,” but, as Mack has pointed out, there is 
“ die of a rose in aromatic pain.” The contrast of the two lines 
points up the real nature of Pope’s procedure. If I am correct in 
my thesis that individual impressions constitute the propositions 
of the poem, then indeed each image would be likely to have a 
clear, sensory reality. But, since Pope is using imagination to 
subserve the purposes of reason, those images would be chosen 
for their intellectual rather than affective natures. It is not the 
poet in immediate, deeply felt experience with things that is at 
work in An Essay on Man, but the poet manipulating impressions 
for their universal and indicative potentialities. Thus we have the 
images of “ burning suns,” “livid deaths,” bubbles on the sea of 
matter and the like. These are not generalizations, as we ordi- 
narily use the word. Yet, despite their sensory element, there is a 
cool, as it were detached quality about them; it is as if we see 
them, in their pure outlines, relieved of personal, moving asso- 
ciations. Pope desires the understanding to observe and to judge. 

All this would be quite in line with Locke’s theory of the mind. 
The philosophical poet is, of course, interested in truths, the more 
nearly universal the better. But, as I have intimated, “ general” 
takes on a new meaning. Locke’s devastating attack on universals 





was in fact intended to show that the mind can arrive at valid | 
general conclusions derived from individual sensations alone, and | 
limited to those sensations: excluding any superstitious notion | 


that these conclusions are self-existent, transcendent entities, 
refined from sensation. 


It is plain, . . . that general and universal belong not to the real | 


existence of things; but are the inventions and creatures of the under- 
standing, made by it for its own use, and concern only signs, whether 
words or ideas. (Essay, III: iii: 11.) 


We, then, in a manner never fail to see the individual impressions, | 


even when we think abstractly. 

The impressions, it should be remembered, according to Locke, 
may be derived from the mind’s own observation of its own doings 
as well as from physical sensations. Always the understanding is 


*® Josephine Miles, The Vocabulary of Poetry, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946. Mack, 
in his introduction, approvingly cites this opinion. I came to this conclusion independ- 
ently before I realized that Miss Miles’ study had objectively verified it. 
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there is the suggestion of something visualized. There may be a 
reminiscence of the “ floating vision ” in these lines: 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain, 
These mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 
The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
(Epistle II, ll. 117 ff.) 


This, I suggest, is not merely a rhetorical device; there is involved 
an effort to evoke the mental scene. Our happiness is a state of 
mind, one comparable to the effect produced by contemplating a 
picture, where combinations of colors may produce a pleasing or 
a disturbing effect. The use of color imagery to convey this effect 
of perception is to be seen again: 
Mean-while Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days; 


Each want of happiness by Hope supply’d, 
And each vacuity of sense by Pride: (Epistle II, ll. 283 ff.) 





Hope, Fear, and the rest of the abstractions, then, are personified 
partly because the poet by that means inspires the reader to 
“consider ”’—to observe,—what goes on in his inner life. What 
the mind sees cannot of course be accurately reproduced visually, 
nor completely and precisely described; but it can be treated, 
nevertheless, somewhat as a sense impression. Personification is 
a logical device for meeting this problem. Addison remarked that 
the imagination “shows us persons who are not to be found in 
being, and represents even the faculties of the soul, with her 
several virtues and vices, in a sensible shape and character.” The 
emphasis here is on a kind of presentation: it is not the ideas of 
the faculties, etc., that are presented, but the faculties themselves. 
Here may be the difference between Pope’s personification and 
older ones. No one would mistake Spenser’s Alma for the picture 
of the soul; she is an emblem. Pope’s figures seem to me to be 
something more.’° 


*°On the subject of personification, see the following: B. H. Bronson, “ Personifica- 
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These remarks are at best only notes on the technique of the 
poem. Perhaps, keeping in mind Locke and his idea of the mind. 
we come closer to Pope. I believe that we cannot understand 
the poem rightly and appreciate it as we should unless we realize 
that we must see the ideas. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


tion Reconsidered,” ELH, XIV (1947), 163 ff.; Earl Wasserman, “ The Inherent Values 
of Eighteenth-Century Personification,’ PMLA, LXV (1950), 435 ff.; and C. F. Chapin, 
Personification in Eighteenth-Century English Poetry, New York, 1955. 
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MEANS AND ENDS IN 
COLERIDGE’S CRITICAL METHOD 


BY EMERSON R. MARKS 


A consideration of Coleridge’s use of the means and end 
dialectic in his critical theory seems useful in a triple sense. It 
offers reinforcement to such sound protests as those of Alice D. 
Snyder, C. D. Thorpe, and Sir Herbert Read against the still 
prevalent notion that Coleridge’s criticism, though relieved by 
rare brilliant insights, is otherwise the typical product of an 
extreme romanticism—lawless, subjective, undisciplined by any 
discernible method—further obfuscated by ill-digested German 
metaphysics. In a second sense, without denying the embarras- 
singly heavy debt to his German sources documented by A. A. 
Helmholz, T. M. Raysor, J. W. Beach, René Wellek and others, 
it links him to English criticism in an important aspect of tech- 
nique. Thirdly, it reveals how he enriched this technique in an 
attempt to adapt it to an organic theory of structure. 

Unfortunately, the tone of Coleridge’s own references to the 
importance of discriminating means and ends tends to obscure his 
English ancestry in this regard. “ Mr. Pope,” he remarks in the 
Biographia Literaria, 
was under the common error of his age, an error far from being 
sufficiently exploded even at the present day. It consists . . . in 
mistaking for the essentials of the Greek stage certain rules, which 
the wise poets imposed upon themselves, in order to render all the 
remaining parts of the drama consistent with those, that had been 
forced upon them by circumstances independent of their will. . . . 
The circumstances in the time of Shakespeare . . . were different... . 
Critics are too apt to forget, that rules are but means to an end; 
consequently, where the ends are different, the rules must be likewise 


80. We must have ascertained what the end 7s, before we can deter- 
mine what the rules ought to be." 


This passage and others of similar import in Coleridge’s writings 
oddly mingle insight and oversight. Not even in our age is the 


? Ed. Shawcross, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1907), I, 21-22, n. 
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‘ 


“common error” to which he refers “ sufficiently exploded ” in 
discussions of the arts generally. “ This trick of judging the whole 
by the detail, instead of the other way about, of mistaking the 
means for the end, the technique for the value,” I. A. Richards 
warned, “is in fact much the most successful of the snares which 
waylay the critic. ... Mistakes between means and ends, glorify. 
ing particular techniques into inexplicable virtues, are at least as 
common in the criticism of painting as with any of the othe 
arts.” ? But whatever the inadequacies of Pope’s estimate of 
Shakespeare, they are surely not owing to any failure on his part 
to regard the classical rules as only means to an end, which is in 
fact one of the many critical commonplaces duly recorded in his 
youthful Essay on Criticism (“Since rules were made but to 
promote their end”). From the Restoration through the eight- 
eenth century, the rules were defined and defended as the mean: 
whereby the end, whether of poetry in general or of a particular 
genre, was to be effected. In English criticism from Rymer to 
Reynolds these terms or their obvious equivalents recur con- 
stantly. Writing in 1704, John Dennis, perhaps the most con- 
sciously systematic of the lot, expressed the characteristic ap- 
proach in the typical critical jargon of his time: 





In short, Poetry is either an Art, or Whimsy and Fanaticism. If it is 
an Art, it follows that it must propose an End to it self, and after-| 
wards lay down proper Means for the attaining that End: For this | 
is undeniable, that there are proper Means for the attaining of every | 
End, and those Means in Poetry we call the Rules.* 
t 
Yet the mere equation of rules and means by the neoclassical | 
critics does not of itself refute Coleridge’s charge against them, 


since his real objection is that they had accepted as a complete’ 


and final poetics that complex of maxims which earlier Italian and | 


French commentators had erected on the foundations of Aristotle 
and Horace. That they habitually referred to these rules as means 
to an end meant nothing so long as they took the means then- 
selves to be fixed and exclusive; for, so considered, they became 
in effect parts of the definitions of the genres to which they 


* Principles of Literary Criticism (New York, n.d.), pp. 24, 157. Cf. “the be 
setting vice of all criticism” in Coleridge on Imagination, 2nd. ed. (New York, 1950), 
p. 202. 

* The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. E. N. Hooker, 2 vols. (Baltimore, 1939 
1943), I, $35. 
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pertained and thus, logically, absolute criteria of appraisal. “ Men, 
afterwards,” Coleridge complained, 


most desirous of the end, and mistaking the desire of the end for a 
capacity of the means, have mechanically . . . employed the terms. 
They enquired what pleased or struck us? It was this or that—and 
they imitated it without knowing what it was that made them 
excellent, or that, excellent as they were, they would be ridiculous in 
another form.* 


Had they, rather, understood that such things as the dramatic 
unities or the use of the chorus were historical “ accidents ” whose 
eficacy as means to the end of tragedy was relative to the 
prevailing culture, they would not have “arraigned the eagle 
because it had not the dimensions of the swan.” ° 

In all this Coleridge is at once a sound theorist and a faulty 
historian. Right in his protest against such critical monism, he 
is wrong in imputing it generally to his seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century English predecessors. Under the influence of the 
Cartesian mathematicism that pervaded the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of their day, some of them did, to be sure, insist that the 
classical rules represented a demonstrably valid and unique 
method of producing good literature. Coleridge might, for in- 
stance, have lent color to his indictment by pointing to Thomas 
Rymer’s Tragedies of the Last Age and A Short View of Tragedy, 
which however he never mentions, though the latter contains a 
violent attack on his darling Shakespeare. What he lightly over- 
looks, on the other hand, is that there arose during this same 
period, to be frequently echoed in the century following, an 
equally strong dissent from this dogmatism grounded on the 
very concept of variable means for which he is pleading. In fact, 
the resulting debate, as I have elsewhere tried to show in detail, 
ultimately involved several issues of the perennial dispute between 
critical relativists and absolutists. 

For the present purpose a few examples will suffice. Of Rymer’s 
allegation that there was only one way of achieving the tragic pity 
and fear Dryden remarks in his “Heads of an Answer” that 
“experience proves against him, that these means which they 
[the Elizabethan dramatists] have used, have been successful, and 


*Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 
1980), II, 102. 
* Ibid., I, 126. 
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have produced them.” He even wonders whether “ other ends as 
suitable to the nature of tragedy may be found in the English, 
which were not in the Greek.”’*® Dennis, adopting historical 
relativism, skillfully exposes the impracticality of Rymer’s desire 
“to set up the Grecian method amongst us... .’’ Even the semi- 
hack Charles Gildon is as impatient as Coleridge could have 
wished with Rymer’s downgrading of Shakespeare. Dependent on 
sharply divergent cultural conditions, modern tragedy differs 
radically from ancient. “ The End therefore and Aim of it being 
thus alter’d, the Mediums to that End, must of Consequence, be 
alter’d too.” ® Similarly the comic dramatist George Farquhar: 
“ Now, Sir, if our Utile, which is the End, be different from the 
Ancients, pray let our Dulce, which is the Means, be so too. ...”' 

Coleridge does give Farquhar honorable mention for exposing 
the absurdity of the “ French” unities of time and place. For 
Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, he seldom has a kind word, 
despite passages like the following from Rambler 158, whose 
language and spirit Coleridge was to parallel in his Shakespeare 
lectures, in the Biographia, in The Friend, and in other prose 
works, and which he constantly stresses as a cardinal requirement 
of true criticism: 


The rules hitherto received, are seldom drawn from any settled 
principle or self-evident postulate, or adapted to the natural and 
invariable constitution of things; but they will be found, upon exami- 
nation, the arbitrary edicts of legislators . . . who, out of various 
means by which the same end may be attained, selected such as 
happened to occur to their own reflection, and then . . . prohibited 
new experiments of wit... . 


In more than one place Coleridge speaks highly of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but only in vague terms. Since there is clear evidence 
that he knew the celebrated Discourses on Art, it seems strange 
that he nowhere cites them in support of the subjection of means 
to ends. Reynolds’ formulation is, after all, far more consonant 
with Coleridge’s own than is Farquhar’s bald relativism. Always 
careful to accord the rules their due place, but no more than thei 


*“ Dryden,” Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1905), |, 
478, 473. 

7 Critical Works, I, 11. 

® Miscellaneous Letters and Essays, on Several Subjects . . . (London, 1694), p. 7%. 

* Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century 1700-1725, ed. Willard Durham (Ne# 
Haven, 1915), pp. 275-276. 
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due place, Reynolds reminded the students at the Royal Academy 
that “ art effects its purpose by their means.” Technical excellence 
is a matter of “a profound knowledge of ends and means.” But 
preconceptions of “ what ought in reason to be the end or means 
of art . . . must be false and delusive.” The imagination is the 
only arbiter of artistic truth. 


If the imagination be affected, the conclusion is fairly drawn; if it be 
not affected, the reasoning is erroneous, because the end is not 
obtained; the effect itself being the test, and the only test, of the 
truth and efficacy of the means.’° 


Coleridge’s reiterated assertion that it could “ never be too often 
recollected . . . that rules are means to ends,—consequently, that 
the end must be determined and understood before it can be 
known what the rules are or ought to be” ™ is hardly more than 
a paraphrase of Reynolds’ thought. 

This is not in the least meant to suggest that Reynolds or the 
others were “ sources” for Coleridge’s idea. In all likelihood it 
first occurred to him, as it had to many of them, as an obvious 
polemical device for establishing the regularity of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic art, a device which he only then perceived to be uni- 
versally applicable in critical method. What is surprising though 
is that a man of his extraordinary sensitivity to theoretical im- 
plications should have failed to notice that he was elaborating 
a concept rooted in native critical thought to which he might have 
made telling appeal. After all, “it is almost unthinkable,” as 
Professor Raysor observed, “ that so omnivorous a reader should 
have neglected entirely his English predecessors.” ** The fact 
remains that Coleridge preferred to credit the German Lessing 
with first proving “ to all thinking men, even to Shakespeare’s own 
countrymen, the true nature of his apparent irregularities.” ** Yet 


’ Discourses on Art, University Classics ed. (Chicago, 1945), pp. 233, 260, 292. 
From Reynolds Coleridge almost certainly borrowed illustrations for twe salient critical 
Principles. T. M. Raysor noted that the swan-eagle metaphor, used to convey his 
view of the means-end relationship examined in this paper, is anticipated in Idler 82, 
contributed by Sir Joshua (Shakespearean Criticism, I, 196). I think it has not been 
noticed that another, the waxworks figure that Coleridge employs to explain the 
disagreeable impression of a “copy” as distinct from an “ imitation” (Shakespearean 
Criticism, I, 128; and “On Poesy or Art,” in Biographia Literaria, II, 256), was used 
by Reynolds for the same purpose in “ Discourse XI.” 

* Shakespearean Criticism, I, 50. 

* Tbid., I, xxiv. 

“ Biographia Literaria, II, 18%. Shawcross thought it “hardly conceivable” that 
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the main lines of Lessing’s argument were common in English 
criticism. What is more, Lessing offers no special plea for the 
discrimination of means upon which, by Coleridge’s repeated 
insistence, the whole “ proof” centrally depends. Had he not, 
as seems probable, glimpsed the principle for himself, he would 
have had to seek for it at home. 

Just as his adherence to it placed him in the soundest critical 
tradition of his own country, so it allowed him to give objective 
expression to what he had all along intuitively known about the 
nature of poetry. Certain like his contemporaries that it could not 
be circumscribed by predetermined and prescriptive laws, he was 
nonetheless convinced that it was not anarchic. Poetry was a 
Proteus but not a will-o’-the-wisp. In its end and essence it was 
timeless, immutable, grounded in the common psychology of man- 
kind, and therefore amenable to final definition; in the accidents 
of its particular embodiments, however, it was capable of infinite 
variety. This is the saving via media between the extremes of 
critical lawlessness and critical tyranny—not relativism, but that 
dynamic absolutism by which the definition of poetry becomes a 
formulation of final, not of efficient, causes: of ends, never of 
means. It is a principle implicit in virtually all judicial literary 
criticism, beginning with Aristotle, that retains more than his- 
torical significance. Coleridge was doubtless its most brilliant 
exponent in England, but he was not the first. 


II 


Ruling out, as I think we must, the possibility that Coleridge 
was ignorant of the prevalence of the means-end approach among 
neoclassical English men of letters, it is at least conceivable that 
his failure to acknowledge the fact stems from his distaste for 
the fundamental philosophy of their age. As most English critics 
thought of the process, it was a logical expression of that 
“mechanical philosophy ” so repugnant to Coleridge’s tempera- 
ment. This fact, coupled with the Germanophilia generated by 
the triumphant refutation of mechanism which he saw in the new 
German metaphysics, may have tempted him to confine to 
Lessing the praise first due to Englishmen."* In any case, it was 


Coleridge had first learned a proper estimate of Shakespeare’s art from Lessing (ibid, 
II, 270). 


** Lessing’s rare passing allusions to means and end in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
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not Lessing but his younger countrymen, the philosophers, poets, 
and critics of the next age, who most profoundly influenced 
Coleridge’s critical theory. Their concept of art however, though 
he found it so congenial to his own deepest insights, was ill- 
adapted to the means-end system as neoclassical writers had 
understood it. The result was that its key terms underwent a 
redefinition in Coleridge’s thought to suit the demands of a more 
profound and vastly more subtle literary aesthetic. 

The basically new romantic conception of the genesis and func- 
tion of poetry, gradually evolved from the eighteenth century 
itself, has often enough been discussed before and its culmination 
thoroughly analyzed in M. H. Abrams’ The Mirror and the 
Lamp.*® Here we need only attend to a few major implications of 
the change as they affect the technique of means and end. Most 
far-reaching perhaps is the matter of intention. The earliest 
critics using this technique could assume, as they often did, that 
the artistic function was wholly conscious. This assumption as 
much as anything else explains the tendency to distort the classi- 
cal poetics into a set of rules to be mastered and applied by poets. 
But such deliberate craftsmanship could hardly be reconciled with 
the new organic theory, which replaced it by the notion of an 
unconscious process whose proponents were fond of invoking, 
sometimes with embarrassing literalness, Edward Young’s meta- 
phor of vegetable growth. Allied to this and implicit in it was 
the idea of genius, which, when it was not used as an argument for 
divorcing art and rules altogether, limited a concern with rules 
almost exclusively to the critics and the philosophers of art. The 
creative genius himself would at most use them as tentative 
guides, and then only during his immaturity. Masterpieces, it was 
pointed out, were the sources, not the products, of rules. In 
essence this is the position taken by Kant, whose philosophy 
provided romantic literary theorists with the metaphysical sup- 


are in terms suggestive of English derivation and never stressed as a point of critical 
method. He argues that historical truth in the drama is only a means to the end of 
stirring illusion: “. . . die historische Wahrheit ist nicht sein Zweck, sondern nur das 
Mittel zu seinem Zweck; er will uns tauschen, und durch die Tauschung riihren.” 
English dramatic practice, defiant of French dramatic rules, suggested other ways to 
achieve the tragic effect: “Den englischen Stiicken fehlten zu augenscheinlich gewisse 
Regeln, mit welchen uns die franzisischen so bekannt gemacht hatten. Was schloss 
man daraus? Dieses, dass sich auch ohne diese Regeln der Zweck der Tragidie 
erreichen lasse . . .” (Werke, (Leipzig: Th. Knaur, n.d.] IV, 47, 404). 
See especially pp. 184-198. 
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port they could not find in the older rational-mechanical system. 
Fine art, Kant wrote in 1790, 


cannot of its own self excogitate the rule according to which it is to 
effectuate its product. But, since . .. a product can never be called 
art unless there is a preceding rule, it follows that nature in the 
individual . . . must give the rule to art, i.e. fine art is only possible 
as a product of genius. 


Though Kant is here only echoing eighteenth-century English 
writers like Pope, Gerard, and Reynolds, in whom, as Meredith’s 
notes amply attest, he was thoroughly read, he can speak of rules 
for attaining an end in art only with qualifications uncharacter- 
istic of those who did so within the simpler epistemological frame- 
work of Descartes and Locke. Their systems permitted no more 
than a crude instrumentalism, a concept of deliberate purpose, 
that provided no basis for separating mechanical art from fine art 
aiming at nothing beyond itself (Zweckmdssigkeit ohne Zweck). 
He can still say, however, that 


the thought of something as end must be present, or else its product 
would not be ascribed to an art at all, but would be a mere product 
of chance. But the effectuation of an end necessitates determinate 
rules which we cannot venture to dispense with.'® 


But the fully developed organic theory, as it was later ex- 
pounded by men like Schiller, the Schlegels, and Schelling, goes 
much further. The classical link between art and nature pictured 
in the time-honored doctrine of imitation is superseded by an 
analogical relationship. Aesthetic and natural creativity are 
similar in process, both involving a unity reached through im- 
manent and unconscious purposiveness, both vital, dynamic. Art is 
thus not essentially mimetic but symbolic, revealing not so much 
the visible forms of nature as the unifying and vitalizing principle 
within them—the natura naturans as distinct from the mere 
natura naturata apparent to any observer of nature itself. 
“Hence,” wrote Coleridge, “nature itself would give us the 
impression of a work of art, if we could see the thought which is 
present at once in the whole and in every part... .”*" 


The long-held idea of artistic unity undergoes a like complica- 


*° Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgement, trans. James C. Meredith (Oxford, 1911), 
pp. 168, 171. 
‘7 Biographia Literaria, II, 255. 
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tion in organic theory. With only minor variations among critics 
and periods, unity had been conceived as a whole made up of 
collaborating parts, the value of any given part being dependent 
on the extent of its contribution to the whole. Since many parts 
were the subjects of particular rules, it was often possible by a 
simple substitution of terms that did no violence to the rules- 
means equation to regard each part as a means to the end of 
totality. At worst this explanation of unity envisages a whole 
that is hardly more than an aggregate, a mere sum of its parts. 
At best it denies value to any part separately contemplated, to 
locate aesthetic quality exclusively in the totality of effect. “ ’Tis 
not a lip or eye we beauty call / But the joint force and full 
result of all.” From these relatively simple schemes organic 
structural theory differs in one important respect. It discovers 
a value in the parts as well as in the context formed by their 
interaction, so that the whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
Artistic structure, as the organicist thinks of it, is as it were a 
chemical rather than a physical compound. Each part thus con- 
tains the essence of the whole, or—to shift the metaphor—is 
the whole in germ. 

Quite obviously, a critical theory consistent with these more 
complex views of the genesis, function, and ontology of the work 
of art has little need for the idea of means and ends, still less for 
the simple identity of rules with means. As the organic move- 
ment grows, therefore, these terms gradually disappear from the 
vocabulary of critics. For this reason alone, their marked 
frequency in Coleridge’s prose writings and especially the central 
position they retain in his criticism are significant. Close students 
of romantic criticism have noted in Coleridge an attempt to weave 
together into his own system strands of German organicism and 
of older English principles. As René Wellek sees it, he “ combines 
the ideas he derived from Germany in a personal way, and he 
combines them moreover with elements of the 18th-century tradi- 
tion of neoclassicism and British empiricism.” ** Of this union 
the necessary redefinition of means and ends is symptomatic and 
can, I think, help to clarify the combining process itself as well as 
to gauge its success. 

Before considering how the terms function specifically in Cole- 


"A History of Modern Criticism: 1750-1950 (New Haven, 1955), II (The Romantic 
Age), 158; see also W. J. Bate, Criticism: the Major Texts (New York, 1952), p. 276. 
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ridge’s criticism, it is important to recognize that he gave them a 
much wider application. They occupy a pivotal place in his 
attempt to construct a methodology, which he believed to bea 
preliminary step to sound progress in any intellectual discipline. 
His somewhat grandiose conception of method, in fact, was one 
by which all human knowledge could be brought into orderly 
interrelation and, in a sense, unified. (The General Introduction 
he provided in 1817 for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana was 
subtitled “ A Preliminary Treatise on Method,” earlier set forth 
in The Friend.) “ All method,” he argues, “ supposes a union of 
several things to a common end. .. .” 


In all aggregates of construction therefore, which we contemplate as 
wholes, whether as integral parts or as a system, we assume an 
intention as the initiative, of which the end is the correlative. . . 
Between the purpose and the end the component parts are included, 
and thence receive their position and character as means, that is, 
parts contemplated as parts. It is in this sense that I will affirm that 
the parts, as means to an end, derive their position, and therein their 
qualities (or character)—nay, I dare add, their very existence, as 
particular things—from the antecedent method, or self-organizing 
purpose. ... 


The ordering of means to an end is therefore not a peculiarity of 
artistic creation but something artistic creation shares with all 
systematic productions of the human mind, and hence the mark 
of its dignity. The divine mind itself is apparently obedient to 
the same principle. “Look round you,” bids Coleridge in support 
of cosmic teleology, “and you behold everywhere an adaptation 
of means to ends.” *® 

How this universally operative law relates both to his ruling 
dichotomy of the mind into the faculties of Understanding and 
Reason, and to critical theory, may best be grasped in the passage 
Alice D. Snyder printed from the MS Logic under the title “ Rules 
and Principles in Criticism ”: 


We may commence this inquisition by defining the Reason ... 
as the Source of Principles, the Understanding as the faculty of 
Rules. The Reason is all end, summa finium, the Understanding all 
means, summa mediorum. Thus rules are in all cases means to some 
end, a truth the oversight of which is exemplified and may be 
profitably illustrated by the false conclusions of certain French critics, 
who, having borrowed the rules of tragedy which Aristotle had ab- 


1° The Friend, Works (New York, 1853), II, 449, 450, 451, 466. 
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stracted and generalized from the composition of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and other Greek poets, treated them as ends to which all the parts of 
every tragedy were to be adapted as means, a conclusion which was 
of necessity false as often as the ends proposed by the Greek drama- 
tists or imposed on them by local and accidental circumstances . 

were different from the ends proposed by the modern poets or imposed 
on them by their local and accidental circumstances. The science of 
Criticism dates its restoration from the time when it was seen that 
an examination and appreciation of the end was necessarily ante- 
cedent to the formation of the rules, supplying at once the principle 
of the rules themselves, and of their application to the given subject.”° 


It is worth noting that Coleridge does not always adopt the 
essentially relativist position implied here. Much more character- 
istic of his thought is the notion of a fixed end. “ Different means 
to the same end,” he observes elsewhere, “seem to constitute 
analogy. ... The air-vessels of fish and of insects are analogous 
to lungs—the end the same, however different the means.” ** 
Applied to literature, this notion suggests that we think of every 
genre as an archetype of which any given example is an analogue. 
Shakespeare’s plays, for instance, are 


in no respect imitations of the Greek: they may be called analogies, 
because by very different means they arrive at the same end; whereas 
the French and Italian tragedies I have read, and the English ones on 
the same model, are mere copies . . . seeking the same effect by 
adopting the same means, but under most inappropriate and adverse 
circumstances.”” 


The means-end dialectic is as pervasive in Coleridge’s thought 
as reconciliation of opposites. How then did he seek to fit it into 
the organicist aesthetic of which he remains the major English 
spokesman and the most direct transmitter to modern literary 
theory? For reasons noted above, it is more favorable to the 
organic view of structure to think of means as “ parts ” than as 
tules. But the holistic nature of the part-whole relationship 
contemplated in organic theory makes it impossible to retain the 
sharp distinction between part and whole which constituted the 


* Coleridge on Logic and Learning (New Haven, 1929), p. 110. Cf. the same point 
made in the Letters: the Understanding is “the power by which means are adapted 
to proximate ends.” But “in reason there are no means nor ends, reason itself being 
one with the ultimate end, of which it is the manifestation” (ed. E. H. Coleridge, 2 
vols. [London, 1895] II, 712, 713). 

* Anima Poetae, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895), pp. 89-90. 

* Shakespearean Criticism, II, 159. 
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main virtue of the means-end analogy. Coleridge can therefore 
employ the terms consistently with organic principles of structure 
only by regarding the means as connatural with the end, a view 
dictated by the organicist’s conception of unity. “ The fitness,” 
as Coleridge himself expressed it, 


must not be a conspiration of component but of constituent Parts, 
not of parts put to each other, but of distinct but indivisible parts 
growing out of a common Antecedent Unity, or productive Life & 
Will. It must be an organic not a mechanic fitness. . 


And of course “the Whole must be everywhere present.” ** 


The biological metaphor that originally inspired the term 
“ organic,” all but dead in modern critical usage, is still con- 
sciously present to Coleridge’s mind whenever he distinguishes 
organic from mechanical unity. So much so, in fact, that he can 
describe a living organism, an individual, in precisely the same 
language he uses to convey the nature of an aesthetic object. The 
unity of both an animal and a poem differs from the unity of a 
lifeless entity in that the relationship of parts to whole in the 
former is one of a reciprocity of means and end. Life, that 
“ principle of individuation ” which in the Theory of Life he calls 
“the power which unites a given all into a whole that is pre 
supposed by all its parts,” is nature’s counterpart to the poet’s 
imagination. Its wholes are 


composed, ab intra, of different parts, so far interdependent that each 
is reciprocally means and end, is an individual . . . . the spirit of the 
whole is most expressed in that part which derives its importance as 
an End from its importance as a Mean, relatively to all the parts 
under the same copula.** 


Such a blurring of the boundary separating part and whole, means 
and end, process and product, is obviously at a considerable 
remove from even the most liberal neoclassical formulations. On 
the other hand, it clearly underscores the line running from the 
early German romantics through Coleridge to the modern organ- 
icists. In 1798 Friedrich Schlegel saw in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister 


an “inherent drive . . . to form itself into one whole ” apparent 
“in the larger as in the smaller combinations . . . . everything is 


*° Thomas M. Raysor, “‘ Unpublished Fragments on Aesthetics by S. T. Coleridge,” 
SP, XII (1925), 531. 
24 Works, I, 387, 388. 
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at the same time means and ends.” In our own day W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr. has argued similarly that “in literature a part is 
never a means to another part which is the end or to a whole 
which is the end—unless in the organistic sense that all parts are 
reciprocally ends and means. .. .” * 

There can be little question that this view of the problem yields 
a more satisfactory description of the kind of unity we actually 
experience in a piece of imaginative literature than that ex- 
pounded in preromantic criticism. As a superior theory of structure 
it makes for more accurate explication and sounder evaluation. 
Yet paradoxically there is a danger here for the practicing critic. 
Applied evaluatively, the theory quite logically tells us that the 
greater the degree of reciprocity of parts between the status of 
means and the status of end, the finer the work. But just as 
physical oscillation increases to a point where we experience it 
visually as stasis, so the logical terminus of heightened reciprocity 
is sheer identity. At this point, where part and whole are entirely 
merged, practical analysis must cease. Criticism is either dumb or 
confined to appreciative gasps at the miracle of genius. All is 
mystery and marvel. All rules or techniques—all critical method 
—are thus precluded. 

Coleridge’s avoidance of this dead end may owe much to his 
attempt to unite two critical traditions impossible of systematic 
coalescence. His definition of a poem in the Biographia and much 
of his most perceptive comment on particular works depend to a 
great extent for their cogency upon the salutary correction of 
extreme organicism by that older view connecting means and 
rules. The two conceptions appear clearly in a contrast of Shake- 
speare’s work with the “servile imitation” of ancient models. 
The difference, he is careful to point out, is not a matter of 
uninspired regularity as against irregular genius. 

Imagine not I am about to oppose genius to rules. ... The spirit of 
poetry . . . must of necessity circumscribe itself by rules. ... It 
must embody in order to reveal itself; but a living body is of 
necessity an organized one,—and what is organization, but the con- 


nection of parts to a whole, so that each part is at once end and 
means! °° 


*°“ Uber Goethe’s Meister,” quoted in Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (New 
York, 1953), p. 208; “ Explication as Criticism,” English Institute Essays 1951 (New 
York, 1952), p. 194. 

** Shakespearean Criticism, I, 223. 
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Thus in The Tempest he can isolate such elements as the lan- 
guage, the distinctness of characterization, and the suitability of 
style as “‘ means to this chief end, that of producing and support- 
ing this willing illusion,’ and yet add that though they are 
“means to this end, they do not therefore cease to be themselves 
ends, and as such carry their own justification with them as long 
as they do not contravene or interrupt the illusion.” * 


Coleridge’s emphasis is crucial to the viability of organic theory 
with the processes of practical criticism: in the subtle reciprocity 
of means and end demanded by the theory no part must either so 
obtrude itself as to detract from the total effect or be so absorbed 
as to be wholly lost to perception or analysis. Hence a poem 
permits “a pleasure from the whole consistent with a conscious- 
ness of pleasure from the component parts ”; and a perfect poem 
will “communicate from each part the greatest immediate 
pleasure compatible with the largest sum of pleasure on the 
whole.” Lest this neat formula appear unduly reductive to critics 
concerned with particular poems, Coleridge notes that its applica- 
tion “ will vary with the different modes of poetry: —and that 
splendour of particular lines, which would be worthy of admira- 
tion in an impassioned elegy, or a short indignant satire, would 
be a blemish and proof of vile taste in a tragedy or an epic 
poem.” ** 

Though Coleridge could not possibly succeed in joining two 
radically opposed critical schools into a coherent system, the 
attempt (whether fully conscious or not) did evolve an organic 
criticism which, despite logical inconsistencies, remains largely 
sound in theory and readily reducible to practice. If in setting 
forth the full implications of organicism priority must be given to 
Schelling, the aesthetician Stephen C. Pepper concludes, it is 
Coleridge who “should probably be credited with the discovery 
of its powers as an instrument of criticism.” *® Abandoning the 
letter of the neoclassical conception, he retained so much of its 
spirit as to insist always that poetry was both “ regular ” and 
amenable to analysis, because the doubling of parts as means and 


*7 Ibid., I, 180. 

** Ibid., I, 164 (italics mine). This definition of a poem, best known in Biographia 
Literaria XIV, appears in several places in the Shakespearean lectures, e. g., the second, 
third, and fourth of the 1811-1812 series. 

*°“ Organistic Criticism,” in 7'he Basis of Criticism in the Arts (Cambridge, Mass, 
1946), p. 75. 
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THE TRAP OF TIME IN 
EMILY DICKINSON’S POETRY * 


BY CHARLES R. ANDERSON 


Even the casual reader of Emily Dickinson is aware of her 
recurrent concern with time and eternity. A close study of the 
time-imagery scattered through her writings reveals the interest- 
ing fact that most of it is found in poems on one or the other of 
two themes, nature as process and the grave as Janus-faced. 
Underlying both is a concept central to her thinking: that the 
essence of the human condition, limiting man’s ability to under. 
stand ultimate truths, is the imprisonment of his mind in time 
rather than the imprisonment of his spirit in a body. What is 
original in all this is not so much her idea as the shower of 
metaphors it threw up. A critical reading of several poems in 
each group will make clear her achievement. 

Like a true poet she focussed her attention on what it means to 
be a human being. One way of understanding this would be to 
probe the world of nature for whatever meanings it might yield 
in relation to man. But neither of the easy assumptions of her 
predecessors was available to her. Its forms cannot be truly 
represented by the poet, she was convinced, nor its transcendental 
essence comprehended by intuition. As both artists and scientists 
now realize, nothing in nature is stable. All is in a state of vibrant 
motion and constant change, its dominant quality being “ evanes- 
cence,” to use her characterizing word. Furthermore, her theory 
of perception was closely parallel to that of modern theoretical 
physics: namely, that external reality is essentially ungraspable 
by the human mind; that man is left in the end with his conscious- 


* The explications of individual poems in this article will also appear in my forth 
coming book, Stairway of Surprise: the Achievement of Emily Dickinson, to 
published by Henry Holt & Co. early in 1960, but since the arrangement there 
is thematic they occur in several widely separated places. Grouped here conceptually. 
they acquire a new significance. The only previous study of her time-imagery is 4 
very brief one in the American appendix to Georges Poulet’s Studies in Human Time 
(1956). It is limited to a single aspect, the relation of time to pain and ecstasy in 
group of poems not considered here. 
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ness of it and must create his own world out of his perceptions, 
whether poem or scientific formula. But matter always interested 
her less than energy. The meaning of nature’s forms eluded her 
grasp, because they vanished before her eyes. With nature as 
process she sometimes felt she was on the brink of discovery, 
though meaning was elusive here too. If she could only be alert 
enough to fix for the purposes of analysis its daily motions and 
seasonal changes, then perhaps she could read its paradoxes. 
Man’s relation to objects in space might be less significant than 
his relationship to the illusions of time. 


The sun is at once the most familiar and the most spectacular 
object in the physical universe. As the source of light and heat 
and also the measure of human time, it is the inevitable symbol of 
nature, even of life itself. From the beginning of history poets and 
priests have seized upon it as a central image. Its glory and 
power have been so exhaustively celebrated that by the latter 
half of the nineteenth century only a poet of distinguished mind 
could hope to write of it with novelty. Like other moths, Emily 
Dickinson was lured by this celestial candle. She returned to it 
again and again, as the subject of more than twenty-five poems, 
and finally succeeded in embodying the new thing she had to say. 


To lift the commonplace to supernatural significance has the 
sanction of Christian tradition as well as of Wordsworth’s dictum. 
Two generations of poets since the revolutionary Lyrical Ballads 
had hardened this into a new convention. But Dickinson managed 
to give it a new twist by out-manoeuvering both the old and the 
new orthodoxies, in a description of sunset as heavenly beauty 
beyond the reach of time-trapped man: 


The Lilac is an ancient shrub 

But ancienter than that 

The Firmamental Lilac 

Upon the Hill tonight— 

The Sun subsiding on his Course 
Bequeathes this final Plant 

To Contemplation—not to Touch— 
The Flower of Occident. 

Of one Corolla is the West— 

The Calyx is the Earth— 

The Capsules burnished Seeds the Stars— 
The Scientist of Faith 

His research has but just begun— 
Above his synthesis 
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The Flora unimpeachable 

To Time’s Analysis— 

“ Eye hath not seen” may possibly 
Be current with the Blind 

But let not Revelation 

By theses be detained— (1241)? 


One of the oldest and commonest of flowers, the lilac, is the 
conceit happily chosen for the efflorescence of sunset, the bloom 
flung back on the sky by the sun going down to death. It is an 
image bequeathed “to Contemplation,” however, not an object 
“to Touch.” So the natural scientist, merely glimpsed askance 
through the parade of botanical terms (corolla, calyx, capsule), 
cannot test it empirically. Likewise it floats above the synthetic 
dogmas of the “Scientist of Faith.’ whether an exponent of 
rational Unitarianism or of the new Higher Criticism of the Bible. 

Her own position went beyond all these as well as beyond the 
logical structures of Calvinist theology. With irony she invokes 
one of the cornerstones of commonsense Protestantism—that 
miracles are not vouchsafed to mortals (“ Eye hath not seen... 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him ”) *— 
only to say that this is the failure of belief among the blind. But 
for her metaphor she goes behind the “ theses ” of Paul’s epistles 
to the vision of John on the Isle of Patmos; the firmamental lilac 
is “ Revelation ” for those who can see. Ten years earlier she had 
put this more explicitly in a letter: 


I was thinking, today—as I noticed, that the “ Supernatural,” was 
only the Natural, disclosed— 


Not “ Revelation ”—’tis—that waits, 
But our unfurnished eyes. (280) 


The later poem shows how her eyes have been furnished, not 
with telescopes or exegesis but a new vision of the ontological 


* The text of all poems follows that in the Harvard Edition edited by Thos. H. 
Johnson, The Poems of Emily Dickinson (1955), 3 vols. In the case of poems with 
variants or more than one version, I have felt at liberty to use the text that struck 
me as best, since there is no evidence of Dickinson’s final preferences. The texts of the 
letters quoted follows that in the companion edition, 3 vols., 1958. Numerals in 
parentheses refer to the numbering in these standard editions. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission quote: Harvard 
University Press, Little Brown & Co., Mrs. M. T. Bingham and the officials of Amherst 
College. 

*1 Corinthians 2. 9. 
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imagination. The heavenly flower, she says, cannot be discredited 
by “ Time’s Analysis.” This is the phrase that lifts her poem 
above the conventional treatments of natural beauty as mani- 
festations of God, and takes her view beyond that of contempo- 
rary science to the mathematical philosophers of today. The 
rationalist, whether theologian or scientist, is limited by being 
caught in the trap of time. The sun, the point from which time 
is measured, is paradoxically free of this limitation and exists in 
the eternal world. Its floral shadow cast on the earthly sky is 
merely an illusion of time, an image offered to the poet’s con- 
templation. And it is offered with the injunction that his vision 
of heaven be not “ detained ” (a variant uses the stronger word 
“profaned ”) by the postulates of logic, the theses which are 
invariably assumed by the reasoning mind. 

The limitations of “ Time’s Analysis”! This was her little 
ontological discovery: that man’s inability to grasp supernal 
beauty and truth is the result of his mind’s imprisonment in time 
rather than the imprisonment of his spirit in a body. In the 
external world, what seem like objects to the limited mortal view 
are really aspects of nature as process, nature going down to the 
“death ” of eternity. Conversely, what man sees as process and 
change are the illusory pictures cast by the immutable on his 
time-trapped senses. It is man who moves, in his fretful living 
and the endless circling of his planet. If he were not earth-bound, 
that is time-bound, he could see that motion and fixity in the 
universe are relative to his eccentric point of view. Because of the 
grand-scale optical illusion involved, the sun offered her a 
dramatic symbol for making all this concrete. Its brilliant diurnal 
life from sunrise to sunset is but a trick of our planetary motion. 
Seen from the vast reaches of interstellar space it would not be a 
leaping flame but a “ fixed” point of light, or of eclipse. The 
manipulation of this reversible paradox furnished a new strategy 
for her poems on immortality, as will be seen, but first of all a new 
way of rendering the grand processionals of nature. 

To write about the sun within time the poet is limited to 
appearances, and hence to observations that have become hack- 
neyed. Could he escape from time he could see the sun as it 
really is. For if time is an illusion, the sun is the conjurer that 
creates it. Although the poet cannot literally escape out of time, 
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he can recreate the magician by seeing through his sleights with 
the aid of the imagination. When Dickinson shifted her emphasis 
from the gaudy spectacle of the tricks to the process of conjuring 
itself, she wrote her most successful poem on the sun: 


Blazing in Gold and quenching in Purple 
Leaping like Leopards to the Sky 

Then at the feet of the old Horizon 
Laying it’s spotted Face to die 

Stooping as low as the Otter’s Window 
Touching the Roof and tinting the Barn 
Kissing it’s Bonnet to the Meadow 

And the Juggler of Day is gone (228) 


The daily life and death of the sun is rendered in terms of heat 
and light by a single line. As a ball of fire it blazes across the 
sky and quenches in the night, the full spectrum of diffracted 
sunlight being covered by the range from red-gold dawn to purple 
sunset. Giving short shrift to the literal image of the sun, she 
springs her surprise conceit in the second line. It is not a ball of 
fire but a leopard, leaping from the east up to the zenith and 
then falling to death on the western horizon. The subtle ferocity 
and arching leaps of this wild cat from the orient make it a 
flashing simile for the sun’s career across man’s field of vision. 
The colors of its fur, the rufour-buff ground and the nearly black 
spots, echo in subdued tones the brighter colors of the opening 
line. And in the Near East the leopard’s skin is a symbol of 
royalty, like purple and gold in Europe, both sets of attributes 
being linked to the monarch who makes his progress in this poem 
from orient to occident. 

The leopard, of course, is an illusion, another sleight of the 
old conjurer. But in making the transition to this disclosure the 
poem falters in direction for two lines, her uncertainty being 
witnessed by three variant versions in the manuscript. As the 
dying leopard-sun flings back his parti-colored wraith from the 
west, she fixed it first on the church steeple across the road from 
her home, then on the kitchen she could see from her bedroom, 
finally on the low “ Otter’s Window ” in the bank of a stream. 
The latest revision is something of an improvement because i! 
keeps to a natural setting. None of them is as effective as another 
example of the sun’s legerdemain would have been, though she 
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might reasonably have despaired finding one as striking as the 
leopard. The reader would have welcomed a series of dissolving 
shows before the juggler vanished, “ Kissing it’s Bonnet to the 
Meadow.” The jester’s cap waved in farewell recalls the medieval 
connotation of juggler, including both imposter and magician, and 
its derivation from the Latin for “ jokester,” amusing with his 
tricks. 

Like a skilled prestidigitator herself, she knew that timing is 
essential to magic and achieved one of her best effects by a 
grammatical device. The first seven lines consist of an unbroken 
sequence of present participles rendering the speed of the sun’s 
transmutations syntactically. The only predication in the poem 
is in the last line, where the same point is made semantically: 
“The Juggler of Day is gone.” So the poem ends with her finest 
figure for the elusive reality of the sun. It is not fiery ball nor 
leopard nor sunset tint. These are the illusions of time created 
by the great conjurer, not only day’s juggler but the juggler of 
the day. It appears only in illusory shows, even creating the 
screen of time on which they are projected, then disappears into 
eternity. The what and where of the sun itself eludes time’s 
analysis and the comprehension of the finite mind, as she put it 
succinctly in a quatrain: 


It rises—passes—on our South 
Inscribes a simple Noon— 

Cajoles a Moment with the Spires 
And infinite is gone— (1023) 


To Emily Dickinson the postulated stable order of nature 
usually seemed precarious. Even the explosive colors of sunset 
could give her a vision of dissolution, comprehended with awe. 
But there was another “ Caprice of the Atmosphere ” more dra- 
matically acceptable as a symbol of Doomsday, the midsummer 
electrical storm. Next to the sun it tempted her pen more than 
any other of the so-called sublime aspects of nature, prompting 
some fifteen poems throughout her career. Several of them 
threaten the earth’s surface life, including man, but this is as 
nothing compared to the possibility that creation itself might 
vanish in a storm. Once when the wind brought a torrential rain. 
she used the language of cataclysm: 
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It pulled the spigot from the Hills 
And let the Floods abroad— (1235) 


Water is of this earth, however, and so a familiar destroyer, 
Winds, coming from the outer reaches of the universe, may be 
the agents of a more cosmic doom. In combination, and with the 
theatrical support of thunder and lightning, they might well 
bring on the poetic end of the world. So in the poem beginning 
“ There came a Wind like a Bugle ” (1593), there is more than a 
suggestion of Gabriel’s last trump. All the fixed objects on the 
earth like trees, fences, and houses become fluid and on the point 
of disappearing, lured by an “Emerald Ghost.” But doom’s 
electric flash spends itself in an instant, reality reasserts itself, 
and the world abides. 

Her most original poem on the storm came when she applied 
her discovery of the temporal, rather than the spatial, condition- 
ing of reality. The physical destruction of the world, her whole 
concern in the previous poems, is here compressed into the first 
two lines: 


It sounded as if the Streets were running 
And then—the Streets stood still— 
Eclipse—was all we could see at the Window 
And Awe—was all we could feel. 


By and by—the boldest stole out of his Covert 
To see if Time was there— 

Nature was in an Opal Apron, 

Mixing fresher Air. (1397) 


The few words allotted to the insubstantiality of spatial reality 
are enhanced by special effects that create the preliminary state 
of shock she desired. The optical illusion that confuses a moving 
with a stationary object under certain conditions here reverses 
wind and streets, so that the streets are “ running ” and the wind 
need not even be named. Indeed, all the physical elements of the 
storm are dispensed with—wind, water, thunder, and lightning— 
yet they are all dramatically there. And by synaesthesia the 
illusory quality is taken one step further; what should have made 
a visual image merely made a sound, the familiar street trans- 
formed into the bodiless wind. This clears the slate for the one 
thing she really could see at the window—“ Eclipse.” 

By turning to the temporal aspect of this phenomenon, Dickin- 
son gave a new twist to the primitive belief that blotting out the 
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sun would signalize the end of the world. She was not one to 
invoke mystery by subscribing to folk superstition, neither was 
she limited by the old-fashioned astronomer’s time-bound calcu- 
lations. An early poem shows her working towards her own 
metaphysics: 


Eclipses be—predicted— 

And Science bows them in— 

But do one face us suddenly— 
Jehovah’s Watch—is wrong. (415) 


And once in a letter, reporting a thunder storm “ so terrible that 
we locked the doors,” she used a similar cosmic simile to account 
for a domestic coincidence; “ and the clock stopped—which made 
it like Judgment day ” (471). This concept is worked out in its 
fnal form in the present poem. When the storm’s menace 
suddenly withdrew, “the boldest stole out of his Covert ” not to 
see if the physical world still existed but “To see if Time was 
there.” (Is this a submerged reference to Noah peering out of 
his Ark, after storm and flood have subsided, to see if the face of 
God is still in eclipse, or if time—in the sense of a New Dispen- 
sation—has begun again?) 

She is seeking a far more fundamental reassurance than merely 
that the material processes of earthly life have resumed. But how 
could she make dramatically concrete the resumption of the 
temporal process? The variants in serveral drafts of her best 
storm poem show her struggling to overcome the tendency to 
fantasy. “‘ Nature was in the best of humors,” then “ Nature was 
in her Beryl Apron,” and finally 


Nature was in an Opal Apron 
Mixing fresher Air. 


Apron and mixing bowl replace the menace of cosmic destruction 
with the familiar ritual of the kitchen, and “Opal” gives a 
theatrical irridescence (Noah’s rainbow?) to the vision of a re- 
stored world that is superior to the merely pictorial yellow-green 
of “Beryl.” But in spite of the ethereal effect of “ fresher Air,” 
which is also meteorologically precise, the emphasis is on the 
resumption of material rather than temporal process; and the 
conclusion is something of a let-down from the brilliant image of 
“Eclipse ” that forms the central conception of the poem. 
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To return to this idea, if “ Nature’s Sterling Watch ” should 
stop (her epithet in another poem) man would be transported out 
of time into eternity. To earth-clinging mortals such a threat to 
existence could only inspire terror, but to a poet concerned with 
Revelation the reaction was more profound: “ Awe- was all we 
could feel.” Awe and Eclipse clearly have spiritual implications in 
her poem. This interpretation is borne out by the well-know 
description of her family sent in an early letter to Higginson: 
“They are religious, except me, and address an eclipse, every 
morning, whom they call their ‘ Father’ ” (273). As for what her 
own revelation would be, should a cataclysm of nature free her 
from the bondage of time, she remains ambiguous. 

Another occasion that seemed to offer escape from the temporal 
trap was such a seeming interval in the seasonal clock as Indian 
Summer. She wrote a number of fine poems on this theme, but 
they are more concerned with her theory of evanescence in nature 
than with the illusions of time. Only one is strictly pertinent to 
this inquiry. There man, in his alienation from the natural scheme 
of things, is depicted as the victim of a double illusion, duped into 
believing that the life of the year still continues long after the hour 
of its autumnal death has struck. But the insect world, closer to 
the secret heart of nature, is not bound by the human calenda 
and hence is sympathetically attuned to this transitional season: 


*Twas later when the summer went 
Than when the Cricket came— ... 
Yet that pathetic Pendulum 
Keeps esoteric Time. (1276) 


The human mind can neither understand the earthly time-scheme, 
nor escape from it. 


A final example of the illusions flung back on the screen of time 
by nature’s seasonal procession is Dickinson’s poem on the snow- 
storm. In an early version she concerned herself exclusively with 
its pictorial effects. But returning to this subject some years 
later she substituted the temporal for the spatial aspects of this 
wintry pantomime and wrote a much better poem: 


It sifts from Leaden Sieves— 
It powders all the Wood— 
It fills with Alabaster Wool 
The wrinkles of the Road— 
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It scatters like the Birds— 
Condenses like a Flock— 
Like Juggler’s Figures situates 
Upon a baseless Arc— 

It traverses yet halts— 
Disperses as it stays— 

Then curls itself in Capricorn, 
Denying that it was— (311) 


All the pictorial effects to her present purpose are taken care of 
in four lines, identical with the first stanza of the early version. 
The earth’s luxuriant head of hair, the vegetation of the woods, 
is powdered with white wool, “ Alabaster” being a favorite 
symbol of death. The ruts in the road are the “ wrinkles” of 
time now smoothed out by the obliterating snow, like those on 
the face of plain and mountain which she had elaborated in the 
second stanza of her initial effort to render the snowstorm. Fasci- 
nation with this pantomimic aspect had then led her to an 
involvement in the picturesque that continued through the rest 
of a poem twice as long as the present one, circumscribing its 
potential meaning. 

The new version parts company with the old after the opening 
stanza, which here serves to establish the first illusion of the 
snowstorm as the death of the year. For nature is once again a 
“Juggler,” and next its snowflakes become flocks of birds scat- 
tered in the air then condensing on the earth, till this base of the 
sky’s leaden arc is shrouded in a ghostly veil. The snowflakes are 
now the objects (she first wrote ‘“ Flowers,” then the more 
generalized “ Figures”) which the prestidigitator’s magic keeps 
suspended in the air without visible support. This sets the stage 
for the last act. The third stanza identifies the juggler, as might 
be expected, with the sun. The first two lines apply equally to 
snowstorm or sun: both are unmoved movers and entities capable 
of being broken up into their myriad components. But when the 
show is over, whether sun or snow, it “ curls itself in Capricorn / 
Denying that it was.” This is another and more complete kind of 
eclipse. Capricorn is the zodiacal sign of the winter solstice. 
When the sun enters it at the end of December it is said in 
folklore to stand still, a belief embodied in the Latin root sol- 
stitium, 


In nature’s cyclical proces the year goes down to death. If this 
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were also the end of time, as the sonwstorm’s illusion and the 
sun’s eclipse suggest, then man would escape into eternity. What 
seems like process within the limitations of the temporal scheme, 
according to her system of images, may well appear to be some- 
thing quite different in the limitlessness of eternity. There motion 
may become inseparably fused with stasis in what she called 
nature’s “ changeless change.” But she did not pretend to read 
ultimate meanings in nature, human or divine, either in terms of 
Butler’s Analogy or Emerson’s “ Correspondences.” For her it 
was an endles carnival of entertainment. It was also a source of 
metaphor to illustrate the truths of her interior world, the one 
she created and the only one she could understand. Her truth in 
this case was the life-death paradox itself, in nature and in man. 
It cannot be resolved by scientists, philosophers, or theologians, 
who can only give a name to what is essentially nameless. But 
the poet can hope to encompass it, by making its ambiguity 
concrete and hence acceptable as part of man’s inescapable 
“reality.” Her storms and her eclipses, it should be remembered, 
are all metaphorical. She knew well enough that if the constrict- 
ing walls of time could be rent it would be only by poetic light- 
ning, by her own “ Bolts of Melody.” And if man is vouchsafed 
any vision beyond the death of nature, it will be but a poetic 
revelation. The poet’s partaking of the creative process is his 
only path to immortality. By this is meant not only the endur- 
ance of his poems long after he is dead, but also the extension of 
his understanding of mortality, beyond what fact and logic can 
offer, by creating a new system of relations between thought- 
thing-and-word. 


* * * 


It was in this spirit that Emily Dickinson approached the grave 
to see what meanings she could read out of its enigma. The 
crisis of dying, the sudden violence that separates the living from 
the dead, challenged her imagination to find terms for measuring 
it in both space and time. “ The distance that the dead have 
gone,” “ The overtakelessness of those / Who have accomplished 
Death,” and similar phrases recur throughout her poetry. Some- 
times whole poems are based on a spatial image for the removal 
by dying, like the one ending: 
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A Party that we knew— 
More distant in an instant 
Than Dawn in Timbuctoo. (981) 


Perhaps the best start she made in this direction was the poem 
beginning 

With Pinions of Disdain 

The soul can farther fly 


Than any feather specified 
In Ornithology— (1431) 


The infinite contrasted with the finite, however, never furnished 
the controlling idea for an entirely successful poem on the distance 
between life and death. She made excellent use of it for an 
occasional image, especially when she levied on the new astro- 
nomical concept of light-years for measuring the vastness of 
interstellar space. Those who die pass over the arc of the comet, 
she says, further than a giant’s arm could reach, 


Further than Sunshine could 

Were the Day Year long, ... 
Further than Guess can gallop 
Further than Riddle ride— (949) 


Time was a more natural measurement for the moment of 
death to one brought up in the Christian tradition, which em- 
phasized immortality as the true spiritual life contrasted with the 
mortal allotment of three-score-and-ten. Also immediately avail- 
able to her was the poetic tradition of transcience, the brief human 
calendar set against eternity. Seeking out the most startling 
extremes to render these opposites, she reduced the fraction of 
the life-span under consideration to its minimal dimensions. As 
the crisis of death approaches, in one poem, all that remains 
between the mortal life and eternity is a “ Hair.” In another, 


The instant holding in it’s claw 
The privilege to live... 


The Second poised—debated—shot— 
Another had begun— 

And simultaneously, a Soul 

Escaped the House unseen— (948) 


A third method of measuring the difference between life and death 
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was that of movement versus immobility. She pleads eloquently 
for the inert corpse: 


Oh give it Motion—deck it sweet 
With Artery and Vein— 

Upon it’s fastened Lips lay words— 
Affiance it again 

To that Pink stranger we call Dust— 
Acquainted more with that 

Than with this horizontal one 

That will not lift it’s Hat— (1527) 


In spite of its fine image for the recently warm and mobile flesh, 
this poem is damaged by the jarring humor of the closing lines. 

Such experiments were in fruitful directions, however. When 
Dickinson hit upon man’s best invention for measuring time by 
motion, she worked out a perfect conceit for the life-death crisis. 
Even the figurative language applied to the clock in every day 
speech could be counted on to personify it with no need of being 
spelled out, from the more obvious face and hands to the idea 
that its life is in its movements, that it is running when it ticks 
off the minutes, that it dies down when it stops. Motion and 
measurable time are synonymous with being alive, stillness and 
eternity with being dead. The hour glass was too worn a conven- 
tion, and its mechanism too simple for her purposes. The grand- 
father clock so common in New England must have tempted her, 
its dignity and ancestral quality lending it easily to personifica- 
tion, but for her the old-fashioned was equated with belief. When 
she was analytical her skepticism used a modern vocabulary, 
frequently drawn from technology. To fit the growing mechanistic 
temper of her age, though not of Amherst village, she needed a 
time-piece that suggested intricate invention, so she seized upon 
the Swiss as masters of artifice: 


A Clock stopped— 

Not the Mantel’s— 

Geneva’s farthest skill 

Cant put the puppet bowing— 
That just now dangled still— 


An awe came on the Trinket! 
The Figures hunched, with pain— 
Then quivered out of Decimals— 
Into Degreeless Noon— 
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It will not stir for Doctors— 
This Pendulum of snow— 
The Shopman importunes it— 
While cool—concernless No— 


Stares from the Gilded pointers— 
Nods from the Seconds slim— 
Decades of Arrogance between 
The Dial life— 

And Him— (287) 


The audible ticking of a clock, she says elsewhere, reassures 
those keeping the death-watch that time is real and life is still 
there: “‘ Twas comfort in her Dying Room / To hear the living 
Clock.” But when it suddenly ceases the bottom drops out of 
things, as she puts it in the letter previously quoted describing the 
aftermath of a thunderstorm, “and the clock stopped—which 
made it seem like Judgment day.” The ingeniously sustained 
clock conceit in the present poem is so revealing there was no 
need, other than by denial (“ Not the Mantel’s”’), to name her 
true subject. Man is a “ Pendulum,” a “ Dial,” better still a 
“Trinket ” or “ Puppet,” as he is renamed in successive stanzas. 
There is no evidence that the Dickinsons owned a Swiss clock, 
but she had certainly seen one with those animated figures that 
come out and bow as the hours strike, the exact personification of 
time suited to her needs. She had probably noted how tragi- 
comically the life goes out of them if the clock happens to run 
down just as they are going through their proud motions. What- 
ever wonders “ Geneva’s farthest skill ” might be capable of with 
a mantel clock, the implied maker here is unequal to reviving this 
collapsed puppet. Her next image for man, a “ Trinket,” is not 
especially novel since the Christian vocabulary is filled with words 
belittling mortal insgnificance in comparison to that of God. She 
extended this tradition in a letter once by referring to “that 
strange Trinket of Life, which each of us wear and none of us 
own” (438). But in her poem she gives the epithet shock value 
by placing it in conjunction with the only word in the text that 
has religious overtones, “ An awe came on the Trinket! ”, the awe 
on the face of the dead being connected with the belief that they 
get a glimpse of heaven at the moment of passing. Has the 
stopped clock seen God? 


Instead of pursuing this question, the poem returns to the 
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agony of physical dying. The “ Figures ” that hunched with pain 
refer back to the dangled puppet as well as forward to the 
numerals on the clock’s face that tell what hour it is, now the hour 
of death. If they do not literally “ quiver ” with the death-rattle, 
the sympathetic imagination can supply this infinitesimal motion 
from the excess of tension so far built up. Nor does it matter 
that the dial is not specifically calibrated to the decimal system; 
the years of man’s history are so measured, in decades, centuries, 
millenia. When the hands of the clock have swung full circle 
around their three hundred and sixty degrees, at the exact 
moment that they point to the beginning of a new cycle they also 
strike the “ Degreeless ”” hour of “ Noon” (or midnight) , which 
is there mathematically though not registered on the dial. For 
twelve o'clock is zero as well as zenith, and if the clock stops 
then it escapes “ out of Decimals,” hence out of time. Dickinson 
habitually passed over the conventional middle of the night as 
the zero hour, when villagers are asleep and unware of time, 
perferring midday as the hour when eternity begins. Farmers, 
working in the fields all day, maintain that the sun stands still 
when directly overhead, the stopping of time being thus visible 
at noon through optical or psychological illusion. This was her 
recurring symbol for heaven. In one poem she described it as 
“Centuries of Noon ”; in another as the zone “ Whose Sun con- 


structs perpetual Noon.” Again, after trying to define heaven as} 


light and as bodiless melody, she returns to her time image: 


And the Everlasting Clocks— 
Chime—Noon! (297) 


This is the perfect gloss for the second stanza of the poem under 
consideration. The soul of the clock passes out of the decimals 
of human time into the “ Degreeless Noon” of eternity, un- 
measurable by the calibrations of the dial, just as she once 
described her own flight to heaven as “ When I go out of Time.” 


In the clock poem her chief concern is with the moment of 
death, however, not the moment beyond. “It will not stir for 
Doctors,” she continues, “ This Pendulum of snow.” The ad 
vantages of a clock with a visible symbol of its life, measuring 
time by the swinging of its pendulum, needs no comment other 
than that the heart likewise sways in the breast, though warm 
and red instead of cold and white. Less obvious are the con- 
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notations of “ snow,” a word that appears frequently in her poetic 
vocabulary as the image of eternity, and so of death. When one 
remembers her plea for the corpse (give it motion and pumping 
arteries, marry it again to that “ pink stranger we call dust ’’) 
the full meaning here emerges. “Snow” connotes both the 
whiteness when blood drains away from the body and the freezing 
of motion into the stillness of death. But is this “ Doctor ” an 
intruder, a medical man coming in rudely to remind the reader 
that this, too, is after all a corpse? His figure quickly merges with 
the “ Shopman ” two lines below and with the Swiss clock-maker 
of the first stanza, so that he is more properly the clock-doctor 
called in vain to make repairs, and there is no real lapse in the 
controlling mechanistic conceit. All three may be taken as masks 
for the Great Artificer, with an irony bordering on blasphemy: 
the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, but he cannot repeat 
the performance with the same trinket. 

The only answer to all efforts at reviving this puppet is “ No,” 
a verdict delivered with the unconcern of a machine, the coolness 
of the hands matching the snow of the pendulum. In the first 
draft she was at fault in letting a slight motion creep into the 
denial, ““ Nods from the Gilded pointers,” but she corrected this 
to “Stares,” motionless and suggesting the glaze on the eyes of 
death. The drama of this puppet show has now moved to its 
climax. Dickinson’s best poems, with every word vital, move from 
surprise to surprise until the accumulated tension explodes in a 
shock phrase, frequently a single unexpected word set in a flat 
context to heighten the effect, as here: 

Decades of Arrogance between 


The Dial life— 
And Him— 


Just as living man stares down the idea of death until the crisis 
is at hand so, once it is past, death looks back defiantly at the 
very notion of being alive, or at any doctor who might attempt 
resurrection. The separation is immediate and irrevocable. As 
she phrased it in another poem, the eye “ Shuts arrogantly— in 
the Grave— / Another way— to see” (627). Yet again she asks 
of death: 





Was ever Arrogance like This? 
Within a Hut of Stone 

To bask the Centuries away— 

Nor once look up—for Noon? (654) 
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“ Arrogance” was her inspired word for defining the hostile 
encounter between life and death, the absoluteness of the distance 
between them both in time and space. 

Is this all? Does the poem end with the extinction of life by 
physical death? The explosion has left some fragments around 
that must be picked up. It should be remembered that the whole 
action has taken place in a split second, the recently animated 
puppet having “just now” dangled still. Then how have 
“ Decades” of time elapsed? Knowing that eternity cannot be 
measured, she seeks to suggest its infinite duration by saying that 
one moment of it is equal to decades of mortal time—ten, a 
hundred, she does not specify. So “ Decades” leads on beyond 
the boundary of the grave and beyond the limits of the poem; 
but within the text they stand between “ The Dial life— / And 
Him.” Who is “ Him”? This pronoun cannot refer to the clock’s 
body which is consistently represented by the neuter “it,” 
whether she is naming the whole or its parts, puppet, pendulum, 
dial life. The grammatical antecedent might seem to be “ Shop- 
man ” or “ Doctor,” but that is impossible because they are both 
on the same side of death as the stopped clock, the mortal side. 
“Him ” can only refer to the soul, the soul of the trinket man, 
which has now escaped into degreeless noon with decades of 
arrogance between him and his former brief life in human time. 
Only the soul can be “ More distant in an instant / Than Dawn 
in Timbuctoo.” In another poem it is specifically named: “ The 
Second poised— debated— shot— ” then “ simultaneously, a Soul 
/ Escaped the House unseen.” The clock poem is not thematically 
concerned with immortality but, as the concept of it is rarely 
absent from any of her serious treatments of death, it is invoked 
here ambiguously in the final word. 

Since time, as the trap which limits mortal understanding, is 
measured by the sun it is naturally associated with images of 
alternating darkness and light, also with the idea of motion as 
opposed to motionlessness. Out of modern astronomical theory 
she developed one new concept of heaven: 


Eternity will be 

Velocity or Pause 

At Fundamental Signals 

From Fundamental Laws. (1295) 
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Velocity and pause, she realized, are relative to some assumed 
point of fixity, and in the celestial world they may become inter- 
changeable concepts. This idea she then combined with another 
symbol of immortality, and of deity as well—the traditional one 
of pure light. This has both classical and Christian authority, but 
the latter is clearly the source of its use in a large number of her 
poems, associated as it frequently is with the opposite concept of 
darkness for the mortal state. She was familiar with its prominent 
place in Biblical writings, as for example in the Epistle of John: 
“God is light, and in him is no darkness at all”; and in the 
Book of Revelation: ‘“ The nations of them which are saved shall 
walk in the light.” * In her church-going days she had quite likely 
sung from Watts’s Psalmody: 
Though all created light decay, 
And death close up our eyes; 


Thy presence makes eternal day, 
Where clouds can never rise. 


Emily Dickinson did not normally equate the earthly life with 
darkness, far from it. But she made use of this as a dramatic 
contrast with the beatific vision to work out an interesting cluster 
of images in which night, often specifically midnight, stands for 
mortal existence, dawn for death, and noon for eternity. In an 
early poem, one of a group using the figure of Bride-of-the-Lamb 
as the attainment of the immortal state, the first two stages of 
this sequence appear: 


A Wife—at Daybreak I shall be— 
Sunrise—Hast thou no Flag for me? 

At Midnight, I am but a Maid, 

How short it takes to make it Bride— 
Then—Midnight, I have passed from thee 
Unto the East, and Victory— ... (461) 





For the last stage, her finest use of noon as the zenith of the soul’s 
fulfillment begins like a hymn in praise of the dazzling light of 
the eternal day: 


There is a Zone whose even Years 

No Solstice interrupt— 

Whose Sun constructs perpetual Noon 
Whose perfect Seasons wait— 


‘I John 1.5; Revelation 21. 24. 
“Manual of Christian Psalmody (Boston, 1883), p. 95, No. 36, 3rd. part. 
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Whose Summer set in Summer, till 
The Centuries of June 

And Centuries of August cease 

And Consciousness—is Noon. (1056) 


The traditional symbolism of pure light informs this poem, but 
it is made strikingly new by complicating it with her unique 
theory of the mind’s entrapment in time as the essence of the 
mortal condition, rather than the conventional one of the spiri 
imprisoned in the body. Since heaven is out of time it exists in 
“ perpetual Noon,” the point at which the soul of the stopped 
clock escaped from its dial life in another poem. 

Immortality is here envisioned as an escape from the seasonal 
as well as the diurnal clock into a zone that is timeless and 
motionless. To render the stasis of eternity she sets it against the 
terms of earthly flux, “ Solstice,” “ Seasons,” “ Summer,” and the 
whole cycle of hours around the dial. There such temporal 
divisions cease to function, and since its years are all “ even" 
they cannot be counted in “centuries.” Eternity is not only 
eternal summer, “ set in Summer ” rather than in a changing year, 
but also “perpetual Noon,” unmeasurable by any man-made 
timepiece. At first blush this seems indeed like an attempt to go 
beyond the limits of judgment. But she describes timelessness: 
strictly in the accepted terms for reckoning human time, by 
naming them and then denying their applicability, without in- 
venting new terms for a state that mortal man cannot experience. 
Besides, such a “ Zone” is a well established astronomical fact. 
When the mind removes itself theoretically from the surface of 
the rotating earth, the sun ceases to measure years and _ hours 
and one’s speculation is quite simply out-of-time. The only leap 
beyond knowledge is in the last line, “‘ Consciousness— is Noon.” 
Yet even this makes perfect poetic sense, not as proof that con- 
sciousness does survive but as another metaphor for its ineffable 
qualities, if one has faith in its survival. In the motionlessness of 
eternity there will be no distinction between the soul and its 
setting, between perceiver and perceived. Just as in mortal time 
the sun’s disk sets only to rise again in visible splendor, so the 
soul’s disk, escaping from this limitation, sinks only to rise agail 
according to a schedule unfathomable from this side of the grave. 
But in the cosmic zone they will blaze indistinguishably. The pure 
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light of noon will be both the immortal consciousness and the 
beatific vision. Her own faith, again beginning with an orthodox 
image, is finally expressed in a most unorthodox way. 


A final poem, the most impressive of the cluster, develops this 
light-dark imagery in a highly original manner: 


Behind Me—dips Eternity— 

Before Me—Immortality— 
Myself—the Term between— 

Death but the Drift of Eastern Gray, 
Dissolving into Dawn away, 

Before the West begin— 


Tis Kingdoms—afterward—they say— 
In perfect—pauseless Monarchy— 
Whose Prince—is Son of None— 
Himself—His Dateless Dynasty— 
Himself—Himself diversify— 

In Duplicate divine— 


Tis Miracle before Me—then— 

*Tis Miracle behind—between— 

A Crescent in the Sea— 

With Midnight to the North of Her— 
And Midnight to the South of Her— 
And Maelstrom—in the Sky— (721) 


The pure light of immortality shines behind this poem though it 
never fully materializes in the text. Taking advantage of an 
orientation traditional in her civilization, she looks back towards 
the east as the source of all light and life, glances towards the west 
as the soul’s ultimate destination, then fixes her attention on the 
dark span that lies between. The first is transformed into her 
special image of death as a “ Dissolving into Dawn,” the coming 
light of the heavenly life as the earthly one dies out. Yet this 
stanza has the tone of dealing with assured fact, for she is describ- 
ing what she sees “ Before the West begin[s].” Over the horizon 
behind “‘ dips Eternity,” the timelessness before her consciousness 
existed; over the horizon in front looms “ Immortality,” the future 
timelessness into which her consciousness will survive. Her gaze 
is for the moment so fixed on these two radiant zones she has 
no words for the mortal existence she actually knows. This is 
lightly bypassed as the “ Term between,” the allotted three-score- 
and-ten years of man, too insignificant to warrant further de- 
scription now. 
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The central stanza presents an unabashed apocalypse, but she ix 
careful to assign an anonymous authority for it, “they say,’ 
Having achieved the proper poetic distance by this device, sh 
can then indulge in a vision of what it will be like “ afterward.’ 


The language of royal estate in the succeeding lines conjures uw} 


the well-known picture of heaven as a “ Kingdom ” in the Book o 
Revelation. The single word “ Dateless” suggests the eterna 
day of Christian sermons and hymns, but also her own unique 
image of “ perpetual Noon,” the zone to which she will escape 
when she goes “ out of Time.” The over-image is entirely original. 
It is one of eternal repose in this “ perfect-pauseless Monarchy,’ 
rendered superbly through the hypnotic repetition of sounds, both 
by alliteration and identical words: 


Himself—His Dateless Dynasty— 





Himself—Himself diversify— 
In Duplicate divine— 


The triple use of “ Himself ” faintly suggests the Trinity, but this! 


hint of orthodoxy is undercut by the assertion that the heavenly, 
This phrase surprises the ear, which’ 


9° 


Prince is “Son of None. 
would have expected the words of incarnation “Son of Man,’) 
and shocks the doctrinal mind that bases its faith on the literal! 


birth of the “Son of God” out of the trinitarian godhead. But} 


in her poem He is son of none other than Himself, the interna| 
rhyme being the phonetic counterpart of the idea that follows: 


her affirmation of multiplicity in unity and changeless change} 


without motion and without end. The words duplicate themselves 
even as He eternally duplicates Himself, and the King is one with 
both his “ Dynasty ” and his “ Kingdoms.” These lines may wel 
represent her greatest success in finding the words to that one 
thought she despaired of ever being able to express. Yet she 
shrewdly says them through another voice, not even admitting het 
own consciousness into this part of the poem to behold het 
transcendent vision of immortality. 


The concluding stanza does not deny this vision but relegates it 
to the status of “ Miracle,” something beyond mortal knowledge. 
It returns instead to the unfinished business of the first stanza, 
recapturing its tone of assurance by repeating its structure and 
word pattern but completely reversing its emphasis. The earthly 
life, there passed over as a mere “ Term between,” now become 
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her whole concern, specifically described as “ A Crescent in the 
Sea.” This is the perfect counter-image for the dateless, pauseless, 
motionless perfection of the immortal vision. The restless surging 
of the sea and the perpetual changes of the moon represent a 
return to the world of flux. There may be some implication that 
this crescent, though a conventional symbol of mutability, will 
fulfill itself as a disk, reflecting the light of that mightier disk that 
makes perpetual noon. But the inversion that puts the moon in 
the sea and the whirlpool in the sky suggests instead a world of 
hopeless confusion. This is compounded by another reorientation. 
For the poet has turned in a new direction, away from the east- 
west axis of eternity-immortality, and faces toward the poles of 
her own planet. All she can see now is “ Midnight to the North of 
Her” and “ Midnight to the South of Her,” centers of mortal 
darkness instead of the miracles of light that lie beyond the 
horizons. (The pronominal shift from “ Me ” to “ Her ” at the end 
might seem like a grammatical slip, but it actually represents a 
shift in perspective. The aspiration towards immortality at the 
beginning naturally led the poet to a personal emphasis, but as 
this vision fades she becomes the impersonal representative of the 
common lot of man.) Even as she turns her eyes upward there 
is only “ Maelstrom— in the Sky,” a nightmarish chaos in place 
of the cosmically ordered universe of stars that mirrors the 
“perfect Monarchy ” of the immortal world. Such is the “ Term 
between,” the poet’s mortal life, which in the main comprises the 
world of her poetry. 

The very shape of this particular poem in a sense symbolizes the 
pattern of all her work. Its fine symmetry is achieved by balancing 
the certain change of death in the first stanza against the un- 
certain changes of life in the last, with irony in the echoing words 
and repetitive structure, and in between the attempt to rise into 
the splendid motionlessness of eternity. So in the rest of her 
poetry. Whichever pole she began with she found it intricately 
related to the other— death or life, the outer world of inert forms 
vanishing as the inner world comes to life in the consciousness— 
and both were starting points for her ascent to immortality, 
whether in the paradise of art or the other paradise. These 
poems seem to bring her close to the modern position, as formu- 
lated by Whitehead: that if man is to break out of the bondage 
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of time into eternity, it will be through the imagination of the 
artist rather than through philosophical thought or religious 
faith.® 


The Johns Hopkins University 


® Dialogues of A. N. Whitehead, edited by Lucien Price (Boston, 1954), pp. 61, 124, 
371. By calling attention to the modernness of her ideas there is no intention of 
suggesting that she arrived at them by prescience. There was a volume in her family 
library, Felix Eberty’s The Stars and the Earth (Boston, 1854), which may have 
furnished all the impetus her imagination needed. It was a book that made available 
to laymen the new speculations opened up by astro-physicists (even as Chambers’ 
Vestiges of Creation had served as a source-book in geology and evolution for poets of 
the preceding generation). After her courses in astronomy at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
it was only natural that she would have turned to it. He concluded his discussion of 
the time-space continuum, as a matter of fact, with a challenge she would hardly have 
missed: ‘‘ we leave to the fancy of the poet the prosecution of further details.” His 
argument runs as follows. The sequence of events that have happened in tim 
continues to exist extended consecutively through space by reason of the time it takes 
for the “ picture” of them to travel, even at the speed of light. This spatial extension 
of time makes the two terms parts of a single concept. Hence if God exists at all 
points in space simultaneously, then the whole of history is spread out before his 
vision as one picture—that is, omnipresence is one and the same thing with omniscience. 
It is quite possible for man to achieve this god-like view through his imaginative grasp 
of astronomical truth. It is “ possible” because it does not ,contradict the laws of 
thought, though the chances of his achieving it literally may be remote, even beyond 
reach, because of the mechanical imperfection of man’s powers. If he could be a 
space-voyager travelling with a speed far surpassing that of light out to a star of the 
12th magnitude, then on his return trip, equipped with unlimited powers of sight, he 
could see the whole history of the earth for 4000 years unfolded before his eyes in one 
very nearly simultaneous picture. Eberty’s purpose in all this hypothetical speculation 
was merely in order to arrive at the newer concepts of Time and Space, that they do 
not exist in any absolute sense, in and for themselves. “Space is . . . a mere condition 
by which objects are rendered perceptible to us.” “Time . . . is only a mode by which 
we observe events, and by which their occurrence comes to our knowledge.” He cor- 
cludes that “a point of view is conceivable, from which the universe no longer requires 
the expansion of Time and Space in order to exist, and to be intelligible to us.” It is 
only “our human method of contemplation” that makes them necessary. (See pp. 
23-30, 75-77, 87-88). The poet can escape from this limitation through his imagination, 
as Emily Dickinson proved. 
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VICTORIAN COMPROMISE AND 
MODERN REVOLUTION * 


BY JEAN SUDRANN 


Walter Pater’s Marius the Epicurean has repeatedly been dis- 
missed as “an unsuccessful attempt.” But the unanimity with 
which it has been dismissed disappears in the question of what 
it is that Pater has been unsuccessful in attempting. Is this an 
Oxford don’s Waverley? An aesthete’s Sartor Resartus? Or 
could the author truly have been attempting a work of “ pure 
fiction? ” 

The questions are not frivolous. Certainly Pater’s vision of 
the world is from a nineteenth century window-seat and Marius 
the Epicurean takes a rightful place in that series of great spiritual 
autobiographies of the century which begins with Coleridge’s 
Biographia Literaria. But by 1885 and the publication of Marius 
the century has grown old; Pater’s contemporaries now are not 
only Ruskin and Arnold but also Henry James and George 
Bernard Shaw. 

W. B. Yeats recognized that in 1935 when he opened his Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse with the description of the Mona Lisa 
from Pater’s essay on Leonardo da Vinci. Proclaiming Pater’s 
method to be “of revolutionary importance,” Yeats made his 
specific claim in terms of Pater’s ability to “ permit a poem to 
arise out of its own rhythm.”! Elsewhere in the Introduction, he 
asks an immensely significant question: “ did Pater foreshadow 
4 poetry, a philosophy, where the individual is nothing .. . . human 
experience no longer shut into brief lives, cut off into this place 
and that place . . . . for time cannot be divided ” (p. xxx) ? Pater’s 
subject as well as his style, then, seem to Yeats of prime im- 
portance for a “ modern ” book of verse. The validity of Yeats’s 
excitement can be more fully assessed and his reasons more fully 
appreciated if now one reads Marius as one reads Pater’s con- 


*This study was made possible by an AUW grant in 1957-58. 


*“ Introduction,” The Oxford Book of Modern Verse: 1892-1935 (Oxford, 1936). 
p. Vili. 
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temporaries, James and Shaw: looking backward from half a 
century of twentieth century fiction. The adjusted perspective 
will test Yeats’s claims for Pater’s matter and manner by the view 
it affords of Pater’s position in the main stream of developing 
prose fiction.’ 

The process of shifting the perspective reminds one of the 
trompe-l ceil nineteenth century portraits of American statesmen. 
Stand to one side of the picture and you see Washington, to the 
other and you see Lincoln. Almost always we stand where the 
light reveals the Victorian Marius, somewhat wistfully piecing 
together a faith—or a near faith—out of the wreckage of the 
century’s religious assaults. But move to the other side and the 
profile of another age is seen. Pater’s account of the young 
Roman boy’s pilgrimage toward a definition of life which includes 
the fact of death uses tools and lays emphases which were to be 
the stock-in-trade of the novel of the next century. 


Any summary of the characteristic features of the so-called 
“ psychological novel ” of this century recognizes the inner exper 
ence of the protagonist as its subject matter, the depiction of the 
apprehending sensibility itself rather than the world which it 
apprehends as its chief concern.* Thus its method is that of “ the 
interior monologue ” and “ the stream of consciousness,” and its 
structure is no longer determined by the what-happens-next 
demands of chronological narrative. The lack of conventional 
plot coupled with the lack of conventional character portrayal is 
the negative hall mark of the novel which seeks to achieve its 
emphases and crises through the very texture of the language 
itself. “The meaning of a book,” says Virginia Woolf, “. . . lies 
so often apart from what happens and what is said and consists 
rather in some connection which things in themselves different 
have had for the writer... .”* Not the plot, not the dialogue, 
but the whole creation of metaphor, then, is the heart of the novel. 

Certainly it is this creation of metaphor which is at the heart 
of Marius: a creation of metaphor which has very little to do 
with Pater’s notoriously “ purple ” patches and everything to do 
with the moulding and the shaping of a piece of prose fiction. 


* See, e.g., Frank Kermode, The Romantic Image (London, 1957), for a highly 
provocative discussion of Pater’s contribution to twentieth century Romanticism. 

* See, e.g., Leon Edel, The Phychological Novel: 1900-1950 (New York, 1955). 

* The Common Reader: First Series (New York, 1948), pp. 224-25. 
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Marius lacks plot as Thackeray understood plot, lacks character 
as Dickens understood character. It is filled with such lengthy 
“digressions ” as that of the legend of Cupid and Psyche read 
by two young boys from the Golden Book of Apuleius and the 
moralized story of the metamorphosis of Alcyone read as a 
banquet entertainment.’ Yet it lacks neither unity nor meaning; 
if its emphasis is somewhat uncertain, this is partially at least the 
result of the very novelty of the means by which Pater sought to 
give the body of fiction to this adventure of the soul. 

A comment of Pater’s on Manon Lescaut suggests the nature 
of his attempt: “. .. there is a wonderful reality about this 
lover’s story; an accordance between themselves and the condi- 
tions of things around them, so deep as to make it seem that the 
course of their lives could hardly have been other than it was. 
That comes, perhaps, wholly of the writer’s skill... .”° Put this 
beside such a characteristically Victorian pronouncement as Trol- 
lope’s description of the only proper provocation for novel writing, 
and what Pater is striving toward becomes clearer. “ Some series 
of events, or some development of character, will have presented 
itself to his [the novelist’s] imagination,—and this he feels so 
strongly that he thinks he can present his picture in strong and 
agreeable language to others.”’ The validity of the novel, says 
Trollope, rests on plot, rests on character. Not so for Pater, who 
finds other sources. The “ accord ” he finds “ between themselves 
and the conditions of things around them” which the artist’s skill 
creates has a profound relationship with Virginia Woolf’s aware- 
ness of that “connection which things in themselves different 
have had for the writer” and indicates an attitude toward the 
construction of the novel which puts its emphasis elsewhere than 
on things done and said. 

Although there is relatively little in Marius of doing and saying, 
Pater has not wholly abandoned the structure of chronological 
narrative. Marius is born, grows up, and dies in his young man- 
hood. His boyhood in the service of Numa and the familiar gods 
of the hearth is succeeded by the Epicurean delights of youth, 
then tempered by the self-imposed Stoic restraints of early 


*The vital function of the legend of Cupid and Psyche is well treated by James 
Hafley, “Walter Pater’s ‘Marius’ and the Technique of Modern Fiction,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, III (Summer 1957), 99-109. 

“A Prince of Court Painters,” Imaginary Portraits (London, 1887), pp. 41-2. 

"An Autobiography, The World’s Classics (Oxford, 1947), p. 209. 
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maturity and finally cut off by what might be read as the 
Christian act of love. Even so compressed and over-simplified 
a statement of the book’s chronological progress, however, sug- 
gests a somewhat different feeling for the passage of time than 
that realized in the schooling, the governessing, the marriage, the 
death of—let us say—Becky Sharp. Nor is the use of historical 
time intended to focus the reader’s attention on the story of a 
realistic Roman living in the early days of Christianity. Pater 
saw, of course—and explicitly states that he saw *—the outlines 
of Victorian England in the decaying Roman Empire. But for all 
that, he is not writing an allegory for his times. Rather, from the 
triple juxtaposition of Marius’ inner life time, with the historical 
years during which he lived and the last half of the nineteenth 
century, there emerges something of the feeling which prompts 
Stephen Dedalus as he watches the midwives walking on the shore 
to consider that “ strandentwining cable of all flesh ” and call out: 
“ Hello. Kinch here. Put me on to Edenville: Aleph, alpha, 
nought, nought one.”*® Indeed, in two of Pater’s Imaginary 
Portraits, he comes close to Joyce’s own device for thus exploring 
time-bound man. Denys L’Auxerrois is Bacchus himself come to 
the medieval town of Auxerres to make fruitful the vines and 
suffer the agonies of the ritual slaughter with the coming of 
Winter. Again, there is the curious Duke Carl of Rosenmold who 
assists at his own obsequies, is smitten with the fancy “ that 
he must really belong by descent to a southern race ” ** and is 
known among his courtiers as the Apollo of Germany. 

In Marius, however, Pater’s concern with the nature of time is 
neither so explicit nor so central. He has woven the Roman story 
with a different emphasis and, with no pretense at developing the 
well-contrived plot, has controlled its shape in a different way. 
Making use of the symbolic episode, Pater has brought the whole 
of Marius into a coherent structure through the three beautifully 
wrought images of the rose, the heavenly city, and the face of 
death itself. As these images develop, they become metaphoric 
in function and, in creating the very form of the narrative, make 
its meaning explicit. 

From the beginning, the country-boy Marius is endowed with 


® Marius the Epicurean (London, 1885), II, 15. All subsequent references will be 
made in the text to this edition. 

* James Joyce, Ulysses, The Modern Library (New York, 1934), p. 39. 

*°“ Duke Carl of Rosenmold,” p. 155. 
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“a spontaneous force of religious veneration” (I,5). Indeed, 
that is the first of his qualities which Pater mentions and to 
illustrate his native awe describes his reaction to “the spot, 
‘touched of heaven,’ where the lightning had struck dead an aged 
labourer in the field; an upright stone, still with mouldering 
garlands about it, marked the place ” (I, 5-6). Inexplicable death 
memorialized by the mouldering garland. Although Marius is not 
yet ready to read this riddle, the only action of the first chapter 
is devoted to its restatement through the household’s celebration 
of the private Ambervalia. What one remembers from this 
description of the silent procession making its way through the 
fields to the place of sacrifice is the gaiety of the way itself: the 
wreathed farm implements, the baskets of bloom in the portico, 
the garlanded altars and funeral urns, and the fields themselves 
being strewn with flowers as the images of the god are carried 
aloft. And then the bloody butchery, “the central act of the 
sacrifice itself’ (I,9) which, instead of heightening that inward 
intensity by which Marius strives to fulfill his role in the cere- 
monies, serves merely to upset him, to fill him with a pity which 
almost forces itself into ritual-breaking speech, to distract him 
from the blessing of his fields and to qualify his absorption. But 
the moment is a brief one and the boy does not even formulate 
the question. When he is wakened that night by the thunder of 
“angry clouds ” in “ the first storm of the season,” it is not the 
swift lightning and the mouldering garland that he remembers. 
He is content to know that he is himself sheltered, in this first 
storm of his season, and that the day’s business has been “ to 
procure an agreement with the gods” (I, 12). 

No more commonplace symbol than the rose exists for youth, 
for beauty, for love, for the mutability of youth and beauty and 
love. Pater’s pages, as everyone knows, are strewn with them. 
Yet each work of art must create them anew or they are only 
pasteboard roses. From the opening of Marius, Pater is fashion- 
ing the image of the flower into its meaning. The mouldering 
garland, the chaplet of roses carried by the High-Priest of Isis, 
the nuptial roses of Cupid and Psyche, the winter roses from 
Carthage, the rose destroyed over the hearth by the Emperor’s 
child, all are caught up by the adult Marius as with great serious- 


ness he flings his flowers into the newly refashioned grave of his 
ancestors. 
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In order to judge precisely the weight of meaning which Pater 
has put upon this gesture, it is necessary to be aware of the careful 
accumulation of detail which has preceded it. Each stage of the 
way which brings Marius to the tomb of his ancestors is marked 
by these roses. If he cannot read the riddle of the mouldering 
garland during his boyhood, he can at least be moved by the 
ireshness of the flowers’ bloom. In a beautifully modulated 
sentence, which is the climax of Pater’s description of the villa 
boyhood, he epitomizes the nature of that childhood happiness: 
“. . the lad’s pleasure in the country and the open air; above 
all, the ramble to the coast, over the marsh with the dwarf roses 
' and wild lavender, and the delightful signs, one after another— 
the abandoned boat, the ruined flood-gates, the flock of wild birds 
—that one was approaching the sea; the long summer-day of 
idleness among its vague scents and sounds” (I,28). In the 
reverberation of the phrases, the roses are inextricably interwoven 
with the long summer-day of boyhood, and thus entwined, begin 
to be raised with the summer day itself to the level of metaphor. 
Indeed, the whole sentence remains in the mind as a kind of 
explicit definition of one form of the rose. 


The summer-day, by its very nature, must pass and Marius be 
uprooted from the villa to come to the crisis of his youth in the 
city of Pisa. There, in the spring sunshine, he watches over the 
death of the plague-stricken Flavian, the elegant companion who 
has sung him into an ecstasy of the beauty of the moment. And 
as Marius transcribes the nuptial hymn Flavian is composing on 
his death-bed, the reader watches the diseased youth as he lies 
coughing “‘ amid the rich-scented flowers—rare Paestum roses” 
(I, 120-1). Out of context, the picture is a little too lush, a little 
too fin-de-siécle. Within the body of the narrative, it achieves 
precisely its intended effect. For Flavian’s death is the death ofa 
decadent paganism, and his hectic flush not only contrasts but 
also reflects the bloom of the roses. 

By the time this point in the action has been reached, Pater 
has created associations for the rose that go far beyond the simple 
sweetness of the summer day. The priest of Aesculapius has 
taught Marius to meditate on the “single choice flower ” kept 
by him “as a token and representative of the whole kingdom o 
such things” (I,35). Thus to the feelings of childhood is added 
the objective vision of the beauty of the world—only to be 
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retouched with human feeling later through the legend of Lucius 
whose pretensions to play Cupid are properly rebuked by his 
metamorphosis into an ass, a plight to be resolved only by “a 
meal of roses” snatched, appropriately enough, from the High- 
Priest of Isis, “ the new rival or double of ancient Venus” (I, 
113). The connection of the rose with the human passion which 
effects such a metamorphosis into beauty is reenforced by the 
description of the marriage feast of Cupid and Psyche for which 
“the Seasons crimsoned all things with their roses” (I,98). By 
now, of course, these indeterminate roses of the Seasons are all 
the beauties of the visible world, just celebrants of the legendary 
love which becomes for Marius “ the ideal of a perfect imaginative 
love” (I,99), centered as it is on “the human body in its 
beauty, as the highest potency of all beauty in material objects ” 
(1,99). That Flavian should die among the rare Paestum roses, 
then, is to dramatize a statement of leave-taking whose nature has 
been made sufficiently explicit by that very accumulation of 
connotation we have been tracing. Moreover, the roses them- 
selves are ultimately affected by the scene. Somehow they can 
no longer be wholly of the open air; and if they remain “the 
token” of the beauty of the visible world, one knows it is a 
mutable beauty. In the plague-stricken city at the height of 
summer, the very roses smell of death. 


From this time forward, it is possible for Pater simply to use 
the rose metaphorically; he has created the metaphor through 
the text itself and can rely on that creation to make the use of the 
metaphor valid, the economical statement both precise and rich. 
Thus he describes Marius’ youthful enjoyment of the work of 
Lucretius: “ the thunder and lightning of Lucretius—like thunder 
and lightning some distance off, which one might recline to enjoy, 
ina garden of roses” (I, 138). The storms of the first chapter lie 
behind this, just as Flavian’s death bed scene lies behind and 
helps to create the emotional tenor of the following description 
of Marius’ literary aspirations. “In the grand, hot summers, he 
would have imprisoned the very perfume of the flowers. To 
create—to live, perhaps, a little beyond the allotted span, in some 
fragment even, of perfect expression” (I. 166-7) . Again, in at- 
tempting to describe the relationship betwen the Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, to see the place of each in the Empire, 
Pater, talking of Verus, can say quite simply: “ Certainly, flowers 
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were pleasant to the eye” (1,210). The whole role of Verus is 
there defined, its boundaries outlined for further exploration. The 
chapter continues to develop in a variety of ways the nature of 
the two brothers, to suggest the brilliant decadence of Verus who 
‘had come to love his delicacies best out of season” (I, 208-9), 
to present the elegiac stoicism of the philosopher emperor as he 
speaks to his people. As Aurelius finishes his address, a heavy fall 
of snow begins, ushering in a winter so severe that the wolves 
come down from the mountains to uncover the hastily buried 
bodies of the plague-stricken while overhead the imperial eagles 
display themselves as birds of prey: “... and at no time had 
the winter roses from Carthage seemed more lustrously yellow 
and red ” (I, 226). The final phrase of the chapter, this is perhaps 
the most singly effective example of the way in which the meta- 
phor of the rose works. Caught up and focussed here is the full 
sense of the doomed magnificence which the entire chapter has 
been preparing for and the realization of whose nature would be 
impossible without all of the other references which have been 
sketched here. 


One must be careful to remember that if the rare Paestum 
roses smell of death and the roses of Carthage suggest a mocking 
of the midnight bell at yet another gaudy night, they never lose 
their immediate effect: their freshness and luxuriance, the rare 
and deep perfection of their beauty. Half the effectiveness of the 
metaphor comes from the skill with which Pater controls its use 
and plays it against and with that image of the face of death 
which is the second of the three controlling images he has created. 


If the boy Marius cannot, as we have seen, read the riddle of 
the lightning-flash of death and is only momentarily troubled by 
the ceremonial victims of the gods, it is partly because of the very 
closeness of the dead to the living which the religion of Numa 
itself presupposed for Marius. Those who live at White-Nights 
keep their own dead closely about them, welcome their protection 
and give them the immortality of “ intensely realized memory” 
(I, 22). Present at this stage of the way, death has, however, 
shown only the gentlest of its faces. Nevertheless, it is its face; 
and at the beginning of the way, as well as for the rest of the 
journey, it is a powerfully motivating force. 

For if the chief function of the rose, in the ordering of the 
material of the novel, is to gather into itself the expanding mean- 
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ing of one aspect of Marius’ experience, that of the image of death 
isto mark and define the nature of the recurrent crises which 
comprise the experience itself. The death of Marius’ mother only 
incidentally marks the end of his childhood, his removal from 
White-Nights to Pisa: “ But the death of his mother turned that 
griousness of mere feeling into a matter of the intelligence; it 
made him a questioner; and, by bringing into full evidence to him 
the force of his affections and the probable importance of their 
place in his future, developed in him generally the more human 
and earthly elements of character” (I, 46). The experience of 
death, then, awakens life in the boy, a life that is defined in terms 
of relationships between feeling and thought. The paragraph goes 
wn to suggest that personal ambition, self assertion, and “ un- 
limited self-expansion in a world of various sunshine ” (I, 47) are 
the more human elements to be developed out of this experience. 
Not the event itself, but the meaning of the event to the appre- 
hending sensibility is clearly Pater’s chief concern. 


The Pisan adventure is handled in precisely the same way. The 
gathering emphasis on “ the moment,” the growing capacity for 
a various experience, the new necessity for a wholly personal 
vision reach their climax not in some splendid crescendo of youth- 
ful adventure, but in the immensely detailed and protracted 
account of Flavian’s illness and death. Once again, the image of 
death marks a stage in the development of Marius’ thought. 
“To Marius . . . the earthly end of Flavian came like a final 
revelation of nothing less than the soul’s extinction. . . . The 
various pathetic traits of the beloved, suffering, perished body of 
Flavian, so deeply pondered, had made him a materialist, and 
with something of the humour of a devotee ” (I, 133-36) . 

It is unnecessary to trace here the development and the modi- 
fication of Marius’ Cyrenaicism. What is important is to note 
the definite effect of Flavian’s death and the fact that Marius’ 
next development grows out of yet another crisis of death: the 
honoring of Diana as a deity of slaughter in the great show in the 
Roman amphitheatre. As Flavian’s death comes while he writes 
awedding hymn, so Diana’s festival is a marriage celebration for 
lucius Verus and the daughter of Marcus Aurelius, herself a 
sacrifice offered in the interest of imperial amity. 


And how eagerly, with what a light heart, would Flavian have taken 
his place in the Amphitheatre, among the youth of his own age! with 
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what an appetite for every detail of the entertainment, and its various 
accessories—the sunshine, filtered into soft gold by the vela, with thei 
serpentine patterning, spread over the more select part of the com. 
pany—the Vestal virgins, taking their privilege of seats near the 
empress Faustina, who sat there in a maze of double-coloured gems, 
changing, as she moved, like the waves of the sea—the cool circle of 
shadow, in which the wonderful toilets of the beau monde told s 
effectively around the blazing arena, re-covered, at intervals, during 
the many hours’ show, with clean sand for absorbing certain great red 
patches there, by troops of white-shirted boys, for whom the good- 
natured audience provided a scramble of nuts and small coin, flung to 
them over a trellis-work of amber and silver-gilt, the precious gift of 
Nero; while a rain of flowers and perfume fell over themselves, as they 
paused, between the parts of their long feast upon animal suffering, 
(1, 252-3) 


Pater has captured here the very essence of the vision to be 
acquired through the “ theory of Life as the end of life” (I, 154) 
and it is a vision which the afternoon’s entertainment will put 
to the test for Marius. As the day of perverse cruelty and bloody 
slaughter proceeds, Marius “ weary and indignant” feels “ inso- 
lated in the great slaughter-house ” (I, 257) .* Here he can have 
no appetite for the marvelous coloring, the play of light and 
shade, the scent of flowers and perfume. But his rejection is a 
solitary one, even Aurelius himself has “ sat impassibly through 
all the hours ” (I, 258), though often with eyes turned from the 
spectacle, “reading, or writing on matters of public business” 
(I, 258). The tolerance of the Emperor for this show of death 
marks the crisis for Marius. He can be strong in his rejection 
of stoicism and secure in a knowledge of superiority over the 
Emperor himself. “ His favourite philosophy had said, Trust the 
eye: Strive to be right always, regarding the concrete experience: 
Never falsify your impressions. And its sanction had been at 
least effective here, in saying, It is what I may not see!—Surely 
evil was a real thing; and the wise man wanting in the sense of it. 
where not to have been, by instinctive election, on the right side, 
was to have failed in life” (I, 260). Once again, through the 
image of death Pater has depicted a climactic inner experience. 
This is Marius’ mature and full recognition of evil coupled with 
the assurance that his own vision of the world will, at least, always 
assure him of that recognition. 

But it is not enough simply to name the devil. Marius’ solitary 


“ 


*1 Subsequent editions correct the obvious misprint to “ isolated.” 
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recognition does not halt the blood-bath in the amphitheatre, any 
more than Aurelius’ indifference can deliver him from the excruci- 
ating anguish of his own child’s death. From the time of the 
celebration in the amphitheatre to the close of Marius’ adventure, 
the evil now named seems everywhere present. There is no 
direction in which Marius looks, no corner into which he turns, 
where he is not confronted by the face of death. Lucius Verus 
lies on his funeral pyre, the splendor of the ceremony, “ spoiled a 
little, at the last moment, through the somewhat tawdry artifice, 
by which an eagle—not a very noble or youthful specimen of its 
kind—was made to take flight from the perishing remains” (II, 
39). On a walk through the streets of Rome, Marius comes upon 
“an extraordinary crimson object, borne along in a litter, through 
an excited crowd—the famous courtesan Benedicta, still fresh 
from the bath of blood to which she had submitted herself, sitting 
below the scaffold where the victims provided for the purpose 
were slaughtered by the priests” (II,52). Out in the country 
side, a rare feast is given to honor the poet of that Golden Book 
which had spoken so vividly of the love of Cupid and Psyche to 
the young Marius. The whole celebration seems a kind of death 
feast for the pagan world; and when the young men danced with 
“their long swords weaving a silvery network in the air, they 
danced the Death of Paris” (II, 92). On his return to Rome 
along the Appian Way, so crowded with sepulchers, Marius sees 
the great city itself as “a city of the dead” (II, 189). Through 
her streets walk the orphans, the rejected aged, the crippled, the 
injured who must be carried on the backs of others. The very 
world itself has taken on for Marius the terrifying aspect of “a 
hospital of sick persons” (II,194). In this way, through these 
images of death, Marius has come to one kind of ultimate 
wisdom: “‘ For there is a certain grief in things as they are, in 
man as he has come to be, as he certainly is, over and above those 
griefs of circumstance which are in a measure removeable—an 
inexplicable short-coming, or misadventure, on the part of nature 
itself—death, and old age as it must needs be, and that watching 
of their approach, which makes every stage of life like a dying 
over and over again’ ” (IT, 202). 

One other image of death qualifies this wisdom for Marius. 
Amidst the daily dyings of the Roman world, a Christian child 
dies. Its burial in the hillside that borders the old flower garden 
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of Cecilia’s home recalls once again the death of Flavian amon 
the roses. On his first visit to Cecilia, Marius had been struck 
by the way in which this cemetery “ township of the dead ” (II 
112) was permeated by the “strange confidence that thes 
‘handfuls of white dust’ would hereafter recompose themselve 
once more into exulting human creatures ” (II, 114). And as ke 
observes the burial ceremonies, he senses the contradiction ti 
the usages of Roman common-sense in the intensity with whic 
all activity and all feeling in the household that day centered 
the dead child as well as the very difference by which the fac 
of death is understood. “ Old Roman common sense had taughi 
people to occupy their thoughts as little as might be with childra 
who died young. Here, to-day, in this curious house, all thought 
were tenderly bent on the little waxen figure; yet with a kind d 
exultation and joy, notwithstanding the loud weeping of th 
mother ” (II, 208) . 

Yet, however acutely Marius can perceive that exultation ani 
joy, he cannot share it. The measure of his failure is seen throug 
his own reading of the experience. A growing love for Cecilia ha 
kept him coming to the curious house. The day determines for 
him the outcome of that emotion. With an exquisite sensibility 
worthy, certainly, of a Jamesian hero, “ perusing intently th: 
expression with which Cecilia bent upon all this, and returnei 
afterwards to the house, he felt that he too had had today hi 
funeral of a little child” (II, 208). Set against the Christian 
vision of joy and peace, there is a kind of death of the heart fu 
Marius here. He is aware of the vision; he is excluded from it 
Nevertheless, the vision is a helpful one for us here. For if eat: 
crisis of Marius’ experience is defined by Pater through thes 
images of death, Marius’ search for an explanation of that exper: 
ence is of decisive importance in the developing action of th 
whole. And here, as elsewhere, Pater expresses that  seart! 
through metaphor, the Heavenly City, third of the major imagt 
on which the construction of the book rests. 

But the character of this third figure differs from the othe 
two. The images previously discussed have their origin, as image 
must, in concrete existence. In contrast, the metaphor of tl 
beata urbs cannot, by its literal definition, develop from th 
mundane world of roses and corpses. The very crux of the tech 
nical problem becomes the crux of its meaning: the search for thi 
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manifestation of the vision. The technical problem can be fully 
seen when one recognizes that the beata urbs must enter the 
novel as an already universally understood and recognized symbol. 
Thus Pater, to make it grow into the precise idea and statement 
he requires, almost reverses the technique he uses with the rose 
and the image of death; he must clothe the beata urbs in materi- 
ality, force it more and more toward concreteness, toward the 
phenomenal world. The result is felicitous. Not only does the 
Heavenly City in itself function richly in the novel but the very 
method Pater has used to give it individual definition becomes 
symbolic of the method by which Marius will attempt to define 
it. The quest for the vision incarnate—that, of course, is the very 
essence of Marius’ search and of the function of the metaphor in 
the statement of the whole. 

Pater’s first use of the Heavenly City makes clear its function 
of transforming Marius’ life into a quest. The vision is of his 
family’s villa, of White-Nights itself: “that beautiful dwelling- 
place gave singular reality and concreteness to a peculiar ideal of 
home, which through all the rest of his life he seemed, amid many 
distractions of spirit, to be ever seeking to regain” (I, 24). This 
description, of course, does nothing more than make a statement 
of the quest and suggest that it may be a circular one. The priest 
of Aesculapius clothes the vision with an indeterminate religiosity 
when he speaks to the young Marius of “ the possibility of some 
vision of a new city coming down ‘like a bride out of heaven ’,” 
a vision still indeed, it might seem, a long way off, but to be 
granted perhaps one day to the eyes thus trained .. .” (I, 34-5) . 
To this “ possibility ” the boy is altogether responsive. For by 
now he knows the “innate and habitual longing for a world 
altogether fairer than that he saw ” (I, 48), and is quite ready 
for the opening of the panel at the shrine of Aesculapius onto the 
sight of the hidden sunlit valley guarded by the rim of beautiful 
mountains. “It was like the vision of a new world, by the 
opening of an unsuspected window in some familiar dwelling- 
place... . It was the very presentment of a land of hope; its 
hollows brimful of a shadow of blue flowers; and lo! on the one 
level space of the horizon, in a long dark line, were towers and 
adome: and that was Pisa—Or Rome, was it ” (I, 43) ? Cleanly 
washed and beautiful as the vision is, it is curiously empty. And 
while the eye is led to the horizon, it is not capable of interpreting 
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the sight. Pisa, is it, or Rome? The very lack of definition in the 
picture makes part of its statement. Up to this point, Pater has 
shown us Marius, ignorant before the “lightning-flash,” made 
vaguely uneasy by the ceremonial victims of Numa, filled with 
“the sense of some unexplored evil, ever dogging his footsteps” 
(I,24). These undefined presentiments of evil, then, Pater fit- 
tingly matches with the undefined presentiment of joy. More. 
over, the nature of the question with which the description ends, 
with its emphasis on the naming of concrete places, has its own 
importance in the developing theme of the incarnation of the 
vision. 

Not until the crisis of Flavian’s death does the answer to 
that question begin to emerge. Put into structural terms, not 
until the complementary force of the three metaphors is felt, 
can the full statement of the novel begin to emerge. The rok 
of the roses and the figure of death in this episode has already 
been discussed. With this death, Marius is fully committed, 
so he says, to the materialist position. Not only does the garland, 
commemorating the dead, wither, but the very gesture of com 
memoration becomes meaningless. Logically, then, the possibility 
of that “altogether fairer” world must disappear before the 
knowledge that “ this present moment alone really is.” Yet this 
is not so. For, to “ make life the end of life” is to make one’ 
whole nature “ a complex medium of reception, towards the vision 
—the beatific vision, if one really cared to make it such—of our 
actual experience in the world” (I,154). Thus the ultimate 
definition of the Epicurean way of life, bred from the triumph of 
the grave as well as the joy of the rose, is made through the 
language of the vision. For a moment here the days of man 
that “are indeed but a shadow ” are moulded into a moment out 
of time by the very intensity of their existence. And for the 
reader a rare kind of harmony, in itself an intensity of emotion, 
is achieved as, for the first time, the three metaphors are placed 
in explicit relationship. 

This harmony is not, however, a lasting one for Marius. 
Created from the crisis of Flavian’s death, it loses coherence 
under the pressure of the variousness of Rome, and finally fail 
to withstand the images of the dying Empire which strike Mari 
so sharply. The nature and presentation of these new revelations 
have been discussed earlier. Now it remains to see how, through 
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his use of the image of the Heavenly City, Pater works toward 
the reestablishment of harmony. For if Marius is shocked by 
what he sees in Rome, he is also made aware that others hold the 
vision too, that it is sought by others and along roads different 
from his own. 

The Stoic philosopher, Cornelius Fronto, speaks of the moral 
commonwealth of humanity into which all men are born: “‘... 
we are citizens in that supreme city on high, of which all other 
cities beside are but as single habitations’” (II, 11). Marius is 
gravely held by the discourse, but dissatisfied, for it seems without 
“visible locality and abiding-place” (II,11). Where could it 
be found “as more than an intellectual abstraction ” (II, 12) ? 

Aurelius, musing on “that City on high,” concerns himself 
with just that problem. Though infinitely greater, that city must 
be “incorporate somehow with the actual city, whose goodly 
stones were lying beneath his gaze ” (II, 45). In the intensity of 
his meditation, he can arrive at “the vision, not of system, of 
the reasonable order, in nature, but in the condition of human 
affairs—the Celestial City, Uranopolis, Callipolis—in which a 
consciousness of the divine will being everywhere realized, there 
would be, among other felicitous differences from this lower visible 
order, no more quite hopeless death, of men, or children, or of 
their affections ” (II,47). While this brings a monentary peace 
and joy to the Emperor, it nevertheless remains for him “a 
confused place” (II, 48), a vision disintegrating at the merest 
suggestion of “ the market-place below ” (II, 47). In his attempt 
to deal with the image of death, Aurelius can no more integrate 
that image into his vision than he can obliterate it by turning 
his eyes from the spectacle in the Roman amphitheatre. 

A knowledge of the “other roads taken” by Fronto and 
Aurelius is not only impressive to Marius but also instructive to 
the reader. Neither can be travelled by Marius, for neither solves 
the difficulty of the relation between real and ideal, world and 
vision. Yet together they make explicit a further requirement for 
the vision: the sense of a human community, latent in the 
description of White-Nights, suggested by the bond between 
Flavian and Marius and here in effective counterpoint to the 
awakening of pity in Marius by the “ world’s hospital.” 

In Cecilia’s house, the house of early Christianity, these two 
perquisites of community and manifestation are clearly achieved. 
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Marius’ feeling for both the Christian soldier, Cornelius, and the 
Christian matron, Cecilia, as well as Pater’s definition of Cecilia’s 
household and the people among whom Marius, later, dies amply 
stress, for the reader, the joyful and strengthening sense of 
community. As a prelude to the introduction of Marius to the 
Christian household, Pater makes use of a description of the 
orderly soul which finally defines the nature of the incarnation, 
“*For such an orderly soul . . . all sorts of delicate affinities 
establish themselves, between her and . . . her outward abode, 
until she seems incorporate into it—till at last, in the entire 
expressiveness of what is outward, there is for her, to speak 
properly, no longer any distinction between outward and inward, 
at all... .’” (II, 106). This fusion of inner and outer, of body 
and spirit, represents precisely that vision with a “ visible locality 
and abiding place” which Marius seeks. The description of 
Cecilia’s house strongly suggests that he has found that “ locali- 
ty.” The house, the flower garden, the catacombs, the sight of 
Cecilia herself—one child in her arms, another, at her side— 
make up the afternoon’s experience. Marius speaks of it as “ this 
new vision ” (II, 122) and “ this vision of the Church in Cecilia’ 
house” (II, 121). The entire passage in which he makes the 
evaluation is filled with overtones of other descriptions of the 
vision—notably the valley seen from the temple of Aesculapius 
There, the horizon though clear, was undefined. Here, the effect 
is of the city named and, in contrast to the bronze-work forest of 
Rome, beautifully alive. “In the midst of [Rome’s] suffocation, 
that old longing for escape had been satisfied by this vision of the 
church in Cecilia’s house, as never before” (II, 120-21) . 

In addition to its seeming fulfillment of the conditions explic 


itly demanded of the vision, the description of the Christian} 


Community also makes its harmony with the pagan roses ani 
figures of death. As Marius enters the “ well-ordered precincts’ 
of the house, he is struck by the taste with which the villa ani 
its surroundings have been arranged and harmonized. “ It wa 
the old way of true Renaissance—the way of nature with het 
roses, the divine way with the body of man, and it may bk 
with his very soul—conceiving the new organism, by no suddet 
and abrupt creation, but rather by the action of a new principk 
upon elements all of which had indeed lived and died many 
times” (II, 109). That this is Pater’s historical account of tht 
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rise of Christianity is not our concern here. What must be noted 
js the explicit verbal connections being made between Ideas 
(nature) and their manifestation (roses) and the cycle of birth, 
death, reformulation into birth again which establishes a fruitful, 
creative linking of the two images within the framework of this 
vision. The very graves of the Catacombs are “like cradles or 
garden-beds ” (II, 148) . 

Why then does the novel not conclude with Marius brought 
into the bosom of the Church, united with Cecilia and taking 
up his place by Cornelius as a soldier of the Church militant 
on Earth? Explicit statement and implicit structure would 
certainly seem to demand it. Much of the critical confusion 
surrounding the book derives from the reader’s sense of frustration 
that Pater did not meet this demand. Other readers, busy 
creating a happy ending for a Victorian fairy-tale, simply refuse 
to recognize Pater’s failure to meet the demand. Nor does Pater 
make an explicit statement in incontrovertible support of one’s 
assured feeling that whatever else Marius may have been when 
he died, he certainly was not one of the Christian community. 
Nevertheless, the moment of the full awareness of the gulf 
between himself and Cecilia is, for all its understatement, 
climactic. And after Pater assures us that the moment is for 
Marius “his funeral of a little child,” he goes on to put it in 
tems of a winter frost, and finally: “The image of Cecilia 
seemed already to have become like some matter of history or 
poetry, or a picture on the wall” (II,209). Pater’s intention 
here is not entirely clear, but the revision of the sentence in 
the second edition suggests, at least, the nature of his emphasis. 
“The image of Cecilia, it would seem, was already become for 
him like some matter of poetry, or of another man’s story, or a 
picture on the wall.” Distance is the effect he seeks, but a 
distance which will not destroy either the visionary quality or 
the self-contained magnificence. The validity of the vision re- 
mains; Marius is simply excluded—or excludes himself—from 
participation. 

Yet this rejection is not wholly negative. Marius has his glory 
too. Set against this exclusion, and against the various failures of 
the social, the philosophical, and the cultural commonwealth to 
assume the true light of the beata urbs is that “ peculiar and 
privileged hour ” (II, 79) in which Marius genuinely experiences 
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“the entire expressiveness of what is outward” (II, 106). The 
scene is carefully set in the Roman campagna where Marius is 
delayed at an inn. In the tranquil garden, a bird sings “ among 
the wattled hedge-roses” (II,78) as in quiet thought, Marius 
surveys his life “like the distant road below over which he had 
travelled that morning, across the Campagna” (II, 77). In any 
technical sense, the philosophical idealism which becomes “ an 
actually credible opinion” (II,81) to Marius at this hour is 
hardly defined at all. Yet this does not matter. Indeed to have 
it defined in technical terms would be intrusive. Within the terms 
Pater has established, the definition works and the harmony is 
created through the gathering together of the various threads 
spun throughout the novel into a definitive relationship. The 
companionship of Flavian, of Cornelius, is there but it is over. 
shadowed by an awareness of “a companion, a perpetual con- 
panion, ever at his side throughout; doubling his pleasure in the 
roses by the way .. .” (II, 78). The roses, of course, need no 
comment. But the implications of the adjective by which the 
companion is described must be noted. That “ perpetual ” (in 
the revised edition Pater sharpens his meaning by substituting 
“ unfailing’) companion invites comparison with those who have 
failed: Cornelius, whose song always remains mysterious to 
Marius and whose footsteps are turned along another road than 
his; Flavian, whose failure was death itself. The language i 
which Pater summarizes the whole impact of this moment in the 
garden defines the function of the episode. “‘ Himself—his ideas 
and sensations—never fell again precisely into focus as on that 
day, yet he was the richer by its experience” (II, 82). “ Into 
focus ” with its deliberate suggestion of bringing disparate ele 
ments into proper relationship precisely describes the action of 
the episode. For Marius, 


It was like the dawning of day over a vast prospect with the “ new 
city,” in it. That divine companion figured . . . as the unfailing 
“assistant” . . . instrumenting his bodily senses, rounding and sup- 
porting his imperfect thoughts. How often had the recollection o 
their transitoriness spoiled his most natural pleasures in life, actually 
confusing his sense of them by a suggestion of failure and death in 
everything! How had he longed, sometimes, that there were indeed 
one to whose memory he could commit his own most fortunate 
moments, his admiration and love, nay! the very sorrows of which 
he could not bear quite to lose the sense.... (II, 81) 
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The rose made eternal and the vision grown incarnate in the 
immortalized moment: to know this is Marius’ triumph. 

T. S. Eliot has described the method of Marius as “a number 
of fresh starts.” ** This is true. Yet it is a deliberately conceived 
and effectively used method with a more than superficial resem- 
blance to Eliot’s own journey of “ fresh starts.” 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 

Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time.’ 


The cyclical nature of Marius’ quest, described so early, Pater 
brngs to its climax in the description of the last stage of the 
journey when Marius does indeed arrive where he started and 
where his cry of “ Viai” is a triumphant sign of his knowledge of 
the place. The entire description of his death—which begins with 
his return to White-Nights to re-bury his ancestors—is a final 
“bringing into focus ” completely dependent on the whole verbal 
patterning of the book. With the same lack of logic and the same 
force of emotion as the episode of the inn garden, the final episode 
achieves harmony. The beauty of the world and the dying hours 
of each man’s life, human kinship and the divine companion, 
each have their place in the final recognition, the ultimate 
acknowledgement of the vision itself as the supreme achievement: 


Revelation, vision, the uncovering of a vision, the seeing of a perfect 
humanity, in a perfect world—through all his alternations of mind, 
by some dominant instinct determined by the original necessities of 
his own nature and character, he had always set that above the 
having, or even the doing, of anything. For, such vision, if received 
with due attitude on his part, was, in reality, the being something, 
such as was surely a pleasant sacrifice to whatever gods there might 
be, observant of him. And how goodly had the vision been!—one long 
unfolding of beauty and energy in things, upon the closing of which 
he might gratefully utter his “ Viai!” (II, 239-40) 


The technique of these final pages is very close to that em- 
ployed by Virginia Woolf in 1922 in Jacob’s Room, where the 
closing pages catch the “meaning” of Jacob’s life in a verbal 
coda. Similar in intention, Mrs. Woolf’s statement is more 


“The Place of Pater,” The Eighteen Eighties, ed. Walter de la Mare (Cambridge, 
1930), p. 103. 
“ Little Gidding, ll. 239-242. 
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effective in execution. The passage just quoted demonstrates 
why. Pater is not content to create the vision, he must also 
talk about it. Nor is this simply a matter of structure. The 
artist’s own faith seems, somehow, deeply involved. One feels 
that Mrs. Woolf knows the extent to which she can define the 
“ meaning ” of Jacob Flanders and is frank to admit the abysses, 
partially defining them, at least, by acknowledging them. Over 
these same abysses Pater hovers, with yearning and with doubt. 
Eliot recognizes this when he speaks of the fundamental inco- 
hence of Marius which springs from its “ chimerical attempt” 
to “ effect imperfect synthesis ” in face of the conflicting know. 
edges of the age.‘ This is simply to say that Pater attempts, 
in his own way, the Victorian Compromise. In other words, Eliot 
stands where he sees the Victorian Marius; Yeats, with his interest 
in Pater’s style, has let the light fall on the other side of the 
picture. Both comments are valid; neither is wholly just. Pater’ 
sensitive and, on the whole, controlled, use of three extended 
metaphors has enabled him to make a statement of that Victorian 
Compromise which puts him in the company of later novelists a: 
one who has made a significant contribution to the development 
of the art of the novel. Through the very structure of his state- 
ment, Pater sought definition of his vision and the moments 0 
achieved harmony and intensity in the novel rest securely on that 
structure. 


Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


14 The Place of Pater,” p. 106. 
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